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Goethe and America 


CHRISTIAN F. MELZ’ 


Aveusr 28 of this year will mark the 
bicentennial of Goethe’s birth. Although 
everyone knows that Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe (1749-1832) was a great 
German, it remains to be seen why 
Americans should honor him as a great 
man. In his essay “Uses of Great Men” 
Emerson defines greatness in men as 
follows: 

I count him a great man who inhabits a high- 
er sphere of thought, into which other men rise 
with labor and difficulty; he has but to open 
his eyes to see things in a true light and in large 
relations, whilst they must make painful cor- 
rections and keep a vigilant eye on many sources 
of error. . . . He is great who is what he is from 
nature, and who never reminds us of others. 
But he must be related to us, and our life re- 
ceive from him some promise of explanation. 

In what way is Goethe “related” to 
America? What “promise of explana- 
tion” can modern Americans hope to re- 
ceive from him? It seems appropriate to 
try for an answer, be it ever so limited in 
scope and space. 


In 1826 Wilhelm Hauff, a young South 
German writer, depicted a visit with 
Goethe in his satirical “Memoirs of 


* University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


Satan.” Satan, disguised as a German 
Ph.D., arrives at Goethe’s house accom- 
panied by a young American. In the en- 
suing conversation Goethe neglects the 
German doctor and addresses exclusively 
the embarrassed American youth, whom 
he makes feel at ease by asking about the 
weather conditions in America. After 
their dismissal the American, overjoyed 
to have found the great man so congenial, 
celebrates this experience with two 
bottles of champagne, which help him in 
his resolution to become the Goethe of 
America. 

Hauff’s satire contains a great deal of 
truth. The old Goethe, the symbol of 
European culture, who had grown into 
an almost legendary character, professed 
an extraordinary interest in the United 
States. Consequently, he liked to con- 
verse with American visitors of whom he 
had many, most of them students from 
Harvard who had gone to Germany to 
complete their studies. Everett, the phi- 
lologist; Ticknor, the author of The His- 
tory of Spanish Literature; Cogswell, the 
mineralogist; and Bancroft, the historian, 
were a few of those young Americans 
who visited the celebrated “Olympier”’ 
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in Weimar or Jena and found him sur- 
prisingly well informed about their coun- 
try. Indeed, between 1796 and 1821, 
Goethe had studied the New World in 
all its aspects, its geology, climate, geog- 
raphy, economy, and politics. The active 
individualism and youthful pioneering 
spirit of the Americans captivated him 
who was no passive dreamer but who be- 
lieved in activity directed toward the 
benefit of mankind. So great was his en- 
thusiasm about America that in 1819, 
then seventy years old, he told young 
Cogswell that he would go to America 
were he but twenty years younger. 

The idea of emigration to America ap- 
pears already at the end of his famous 
educational novel Wilhelm Meister’s A p- 
prenticeship (1796) and again in The 
Travelings of Wilhelm Meister (1821). 
Here he regards America as the fertile 
soil upon which a new society may be 
founded. In this society, which should 
grow into a world organization, each 
member is engaged in an activity directed 
toward the benefit of all. The value of 
each member depends on the usefulness 
of his activity for the common good. 
America is the ideal land for starting this 
organization because it is not bound by 
traditions. 

It is strange to hear Goethe, the sep- 
tuagenarian, deplore European and clas- 
sical tradition. It is true that as a young 
man he had broken many of the tradi- 
tions; but later he had gathered the vari- 
ous pieces together and forged them into 
a new humanism which made him the 
greatest man of his century. And yet he 
envied the Americans their lack of an- 
cestors and classical tradition. A short 
diary note from the year 1819 reads, 
“Northamericans happy not to have 
basalt. No ancestors and no classical 
soil.” In a short poem of 1827 “Den 
Vereinigten Staaten” (“To the United 


States”) he expresses this more explic- 
itly: 

Amerika, du hast es besser 

Als unser Kontinent, das alte, 


Hast keine verfallene Schlisser 
Und keine Basalte. 


Dich stért nicht im Innern, 
Zu lebendiger Zeit, 
Unniitzes Erinnern 

Und vergeblicher Streit. 


Benutzt die Gegenwart mit Gliick! 

Und wenn nun eure Kinder dichten, 

Bewahre sie ein gut Geschick 

Vor Ritter-, Rauber- und Gespenstergeschich- 
ten. 


“America, yours is the better lot 
Than is our continent’s, the old. 
You have no ruined castles’ rot 
Nor marbles cold. 


“Nor is your inner peace affected 
In your present active life 
By useless thoughts which recollected 
Lead to useless strife. 


“Make happy use of this your time! 
And later when your children rhyme 
Of kinder fates, oh, keep away 
From robbers, knights, and ghosts, I pray.” 


Although the poem might have been di- 
rected mainly against the young genera- 
tion of German romanticists whose con- 
stant reveling in the past was distasteful 
to Goethe the realist, there is no doubt 
that he regarded the eternal digging-up 
of the past as one of the greatest dangers 
for Europe, which must eventually lead 
to disaster. How true his prophetic out- 
look proved to be! 

Goethe’s praise of America as the land 
without tradition does not imply, how- 
ever, that he thought the Americans were 
barbarians without culture. His contact 
with students from Harvard had given 
him the very best impression of the scien- 
tific and intellectual growth of America. 
When his friend Cogswell sent him a 
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mineral collection, he decided to return 
the courtesy by sending a few scientific 
and literary works to Boston. He wrote: 
“(In sending these works] I hope to have 
the pleasure and advantage to become 
better acquainted with the wonderful 
country which arouses the interest of the 
entire world through its peaceful and 
lawful conditions which will promote a 
growth without limitations.” In 1819 he 
actually sent thirty of his own works to 
Harvard University with the following 
letter of dedication: 


These poetic and scientific works are my 
gift to the University of Cambridge in New 
England; they are intended as a token of my 
great respect for its high scientific standard and 
the successful zeal with which it has promoted 
thorough and esthetic education. 


Most respectfully, 
the author, 


J. W. GorTHE 


American literature was still in the be- 
ginning during Goethe’s life. He knew 
and appreciated Cooper’s novels. We 
know that he read them between 1826 
and 1829. He was so impressed by Coo- 
per’s descriptions of America that he pub- 
licly advocated in the periodical Kunst 
und Altertum of 1827 that the editor of a 
new edition of an old work on emigration 
to America (Auswanderung nach den 
Vereinigten Staaten, by Ludwig Gall) 
should have the ambition to compete 
with Cooper in his descriptions of the 
country. Eckermann, Goethe’s friend 
and secretary, whose famous Conversa- 
tions with Goethe, 1823-32, form an im- 
portant source for the last decade of 
Goethe’s life, tells us that on December 
27, 1829, Goethe’s son August gave them 
a vivid account of Cooper’s latest novel 
The Red Rover, which he had just read. 

Another of Eckermann’s accounts, 
dated February 21, 1827, shows how 


clearly Goethe foresaw America’s future. 
He had begun to read Alexander von 
Humboldt’s work about Cuba and Co- 
lombia and was keenly interested in the 
author’s views about building a canal by 
cutting through the Isthmus of Panama. 
Goethe’s vivid imagination led him to 
visualize at once the tremendous advan- 
tage which such a project would have for 
the whole world. He said: 


It would surprise me if the United States 
should miss the opportunity to undertake this 
project. I predict that this youthful country, 
because of its tendency to expand towards the 
West, will have occupied and populated the 
large stretches of land on the other side of the 
Rocky Mountains within the next thirty or 
forty years. It can also be predicted that im- 
portant commercial cities will be founded along 
the whole Pacific coast where nature has al- 
ready formed the most spacious and safest har- 
bors. Those will promote commerce between 
China, East India, and the United States. It 
would then not only be desirable but almost 
necessary that commercial vessels and war- 
ships as well maintain the connection between 
the west and east coasts of America in a more 
rapid way than through the tedious and ex- 
pensive trip around Cape Horn. I repeat: 
it is absolutely necessary for the United States 
to build a canal from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific Ocean, and I am certain that this will be 
done. I should like to live long enough to see it 
accomplished, but I shall not. Secondly, I 
should like to see a connection made between 
the Danube and the Rhine. . . . And thirdly, I 
should like to see the British in possession of a 
canal at Suez. These three important projects I 
should like to see carried out; for this reason it 
would be worth the trouble to endure life for 
another fifty years. 


We cannot help but admire the eager in- 
terest in progress shown by a man of 
seventy-eight and his sure grasp of future 
developments on a world-wide scale. It is 
a pity that he did not live to see the mar- 
vels of modern science, the airplane, the 
radio, television, and nuclear fission. He 
would have enjoyed all this tremendously 
because he was essentially a modern man 
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who believed in the future of a world 
which was still young. 

Goethe, then, looked with profound 
admiration at America. Old as he was, he 
felt related in spirit to the youthful 
American pioneers who were carving an 
empire out of the wilderness. He ap- 
plauded their achievements and believed 
firmly in America’s future greatness. 

If this was Goethe’s attitude toward 

America, how was it returned? At the 
middle of the nineteenth century Ameri- 
ca’s opinion of Goethe found its spokes- 
man in Emerson. In his Representative 
Men (1850), a series of seven essays, we 
find Goethe portrayed as “The Writer” 
in the august company of Plato, ‘“The 
Philosopher”; Swedenborg, “The Mys- 
tic’; Montaigne, ‘The Sceptic”; Shake- 
speare, Poet”; and Napoleon, ‘““The 
Man of the World.” For Emerson, Na- 
‘poleon and Goethe belong together ‘‘as 
being both representatives of the impa- 
tience and reaction of nature against the 
morgue of conventions,—two stern real- 
ists, who .. . have severally set the axe 
at the root of the tree of cant and seem- 
ing, for this time and for all times.” He 
describes Bonaparte as “‘a representative 
of the popular external life and aims of 
the nineteenth century” and Goethe as 
“its other half, its poet.’”” Emerson saw 
in Goethe the philosopher of the distract- 
ing multiplicity of modern life: 
... hundred-handed, Argus-eyed, able and 
happy to cope with this rolling miscellany of 
facts and sciences, and by his own versatility to 
dispose of them with ease; a manly mind, un- 
embarrassed by the variety of coats of con- 
vention with which life had got encrusted, 
easily able by his subtlety to pierce these and 
to draw his strength from nature, with which 
he lived in full communion. 


He praised Goethe the natural scientist, 
who has “contributed a key to many 
parts of nature, through the rare turn for 
unity and simplicity in his mind,” who 


“sees at every pore, and has certain 
gravitation towards truth.” All of Goe- 
the’s writings bear the stamp of truth: 
“He has the formidable independence 
which converse with truth gives: hear 
you, or forbear, his fact abides. .. . The 
old Eternal Genius who built the world 
has confided more to this man than to 
any other.” 

Yet Emerson, the Puritan, finds Goe- 
the wanting on several counts. He ac- 
cuses him of using too worldly a tone 
which grew out of the “calculations of 
self-culture.”” He holds it against him 
that he did not quite trust ‘the compen- 
sations of poverty and nakedness” but 
knew where “libraries, galleries, architec- 
ture, laboratories, ‘savans’ and leisure 
were to be had.” In other words, he 
charges Goethe with preferring culture to 
the idea of absolute, eternal truth. He 
casts doubt on Goethe’s value as a poet 
because he did not “surrender to the tor- 
rent of poetic inspiration.” And, last but 
not least, he points to his lack of religion 
and morals: “He has not worshipped the 
highest unity; he is incapable of a self- 
surrender to the moral sentiment.” 

Emerson, then, sees in Goethe a mod- 
ern man, devoid of religion and moral 
sentiment, who is more interested in his 
own enlargement than in eternal truth. 
Because of this he calls Goethe “The 
Writer” and not “The Poet.” As “The 
Writer” he lacks holiness and therefore 
“can never be dear to men.” It is obvi- 
ous that Emerson had admiration but no 
great liking for Goethe. However, it 
would be an injustice to both, the critic 
and the criticized, to present this verdict 
of the great German all by itself. It must 
be remembered that Emerson finds some 
fault in each of his “representative men.” 
Plato, who “is philosophy,” is too intel- 
lectual in his aim: “His writings have not 
the vital authority which the screams of 
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prophets and sermons of unlettered 
Arabs and Jews possess.”” Swedenborg, 
who has moral insight and announce 
ethical laws, is a “strange, scholastic, 
didactic, passionless, bloodless man who 
. .. has no sympathy.” And even Shake- 
speare, this ‘“‘man of men, the best poet,” 
stands indicted for leading “fan obscure 
and profane life, using his genius for the 
pubic amusement.” 

Furthermore, Emerson also balances 
his criticism of Goethe in the conclusion 
of his essay. Here he points out clearly 
and definitely what Americans—or, bet- 
ter, all of mankind—can learn from Goe- 
the. First, he taught men to be not slaves 
but masters of tradition: 

Goethe, coming into an overcivilized time 
and country, when original talent was op- 
pressed under the loan of books and mechanical 
auxiliaries and the distracting variety of claims, 
taught men how to dispose of this mountainous 
miscellany and make it subservient. 


Second, he taught men never to cease in 
their efforts: 


This cheerful laborer, with no external popu- 
larity or provocation, drawing his motive and 
his plan from his own breast, tasked himself 
with stints for a giant, and without relaxation 
or rest, except by alternating his pursuits, 
worked on for eighty years with the steadiness 
of his first zeal. 


Third, he taught men to make use of their 
inheritance: 


It is the last lesson of modern science that 
the highest simplicity of structure is produced 
not by a few elements, but by the highest com- 
plexity. Man is the most composite of all crea- 
tures; the wheelinsect is at the other extreme. 
We shall learn to draw rents and revenues from 
the immense patrimony of the old and the recent 
ages. 


Fourth, he taught men to be courageous 


and not to bemoan their fate of having 
been born into an adverse era: 


Goethe teaches courage, and the equivalence 
of all times; that the advantages of any epoch 


exist only to the faint-hearted. Genius hovers 
with his sunshine and music close by the dark- 
est and deafest eras. . . . The world is young. 


Fifth, he taught men how to lead a true 
life: 

The secret of genius is to suffer no fiction to 
exist for us; to realize all that we know; in the 
high refinement of modern life, in arts, in sci- 
ences, in books, in men, to exact good faith, 
reality and a purpose; and first, last, midst and 
without end, to honor every truth by use. 


Does America still look at Goethe 
through Emerson’s eyes? The answer to 
this cannot be given without extensive 
study. The reflection of a great man’s 
face in the mirror of his own nation and 
other nations appears sometimes clear 
but at other times blurred, depending on 
the slight or violent currents with which 
a gentle breeze or a tempest of ideas 
troubles the calm surface. It also depends 
on the face that is reflected, because a 
great man is many-faced. In Emerson’s 
mirror we see an old Goethe, a wise, able 
man of the world, who looks at the pres- 
ent, past, and future unafraid but with 
the cool objective eyes of a scholar and 
scientist. From his mouth comes the wis- 
dom which he has accumulated during 
his long life of observation and self-cul- 
ture. Emerson’s Puritan breath has 
blurred the mirror: the old man’s face is 
that of an egoist, a pagan without morali- 
ty. Is this a true picture of Goethe? Let 
us glance at a few others which do more 
justice to his character and his ideas. 

Christoph Martin Wieland, one of the 
most important men of the Weimar in- 
tellectual circle, who had good reason to 
be offended by a biting satire of the 
young Goethe, then twenty-six, gives us 
his impression of the author of Werther in 
a poem which was written shortly after 
Goethe’s arrival in Weimar. Here he de- 
scribes Goethe as a magnificent youth, a 
king in the realm of the spirit, whose dark 
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eyes sparkie with divine power, a perfect 
human being, incomparable in his har- 
monious blend of gentleness and strength. 
He is as genuine as gold, has no affecta- 
tions. He embraces all of nature and is 
not crushed by its weight; he becomes 
deeply absorbed in anything, yet he 
lives in harmony with the whole uni- 
verse. This is the Goethe of the “Storm 
and Stress’ period, the passionate author 
of Werther, the singer of “Wanderer’s 
Storm Song”’ who believes in his genius: 


You are pure like the heart of water, 
You are pure like the core of the earth. 
You float around me, and I float 
Over water, over earth, 
Like the gods. 
[From “Wanderer’s Storm Song,”’ trans- 
lated by C. H. Genung] 


Then, this demigod becomes a busy 
man, a minister of the state of Weimar. 
He has many duties and little time for 
himself. He is still a young man, but he is 
weary and longs for peace. This is the 
Goethe of the ‘“Wanderer’s Night 
Songs.” 


Thou that from the heavens art, 
Every pain and sorrow stillest, 
And the doubly wretched heart 
Doubly with refreshment fillest, 
I am weary with contending! 
Why this rapture and unrest? 
Peace descending, 

Come, ah come into my breast. 


O’er all the hill-tops 

Is quiet now, 

In all the tree-tops 

Hearest thou 

Hardly a breath; 

The birds are asleep in the trees: 
Wait; soon like these 

Thou too shalt rest. 


{Longfellow’s translation] 


We find Goethe the humanist and 
teacher in his classical drama I phigenie 
and the Wilhelm Meister novels. His high 


moral concept of man as God’s image is 
reflected in the following lines: 


Noble be Man, 
Helpful and good! 
For that alone 

Doth distinguish him 
From all the beings 
Which we know. 


Hail to the Unknown, the 
Higher Beings 

Felt within us! 

His pattern teach us 
Faith in them! 


For unfeeling 

Is nature: 

Still shineth the sun 
Over good and evil; 
And to the sinner 
Smile, as to the best, 
The moon and the stars. 


There can none but Man 
perform the Impossible. 
He understandeth, 
Chooseth, and judgeth. 
He can impart to the 
Moment duration. 


Let noble Man 

Be helpful and good! 

Ever creating 

The Right and the Useful— 

Type of those loftier 

Beings of whom the heart whispers! 
[Excerpts from ““The Godlike,” trans- 

lated by John S. Dwight] 


Faust offers the most faithful picture 
of Goethe. For sixty years he worked on 
this mighty drama, which in scope and 
importance can be compared only to 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. We follow 
Goethe-Faust’s struggle through all situ- 
ations in life from his youth to his old age 
and see at the same time Goethe-Mephi- 
stopheles watch this struggle. It is the 
drama of man himself, his struggle to 
solve the problem of his destiny. In the 
last act of the drama, Faust, confronted 
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by the gray woman Care, sums up his 
life: 


I only through the world have flown: 

Each appetite I seized as by the hair; 

What not sufficed me, forth I let it fare, 

And what escaped me, I let go. 

I’ve only craved, accomplished my delight, 

Then wished a second time, and thus with might 

Stormed through my life: at first *t was grand, 
completely, 

But now it moves most wisely and discreetly. 

The sphere of Earth is known enough to me;. 

The view beyond is barred immutably: 

A fool, who there his blinking eyes directeth, 

And o’er his clouds of peers a place expecteth! 

Firm let him stand, and look around him well! 

This world means something to the Capable. 

Why needs he through Eternity to wend? 

He here acquires what he can apprehend. 

Thus let him wander down his earthly day; 

When spirits haunt, go quietly his way; 

In marching onwards, bliss and torment find, 

Though, every moment, with unsated mind! 


After this speech Faust is blinded by 
Care; but, undaunted, he undertakes his 
last huge project—to drain a vast 
marshy plain. Mephistopheles counter- 
acts his orders; instead of digging a moat 
the workers dig Faust’s grave. The blind 
Faust, listening to the clatter of the 
spades, erroneously assumes that the 
great work has begun. In anticipation of 
the completion of his last great work 
which would be of immense benefit to 
mankind he experiences the happiest 
moment of his life: 


The last result of wisdom stamps it true: 

He only earns his freedom and existence, 

Who daily conquers them anew. 

Thus here, by dangers girt, shall glide away 

Of childhood, manhood, age, the vigorous day: 

And such a throng I fain would see,— 

Stand on free soil among a people free! 

Then dared I hail the Moment fleeing: 
‘Ah, still delay—thou art so fair!” 

The traces cannot, of mine earthly being, 

In aeons perish,—they are there!— 

In proud fore-feeling of such lofty bliss, 

I now enjoy the highest Moment,—this! 


With these words Faust dies. He has lost 
his wager never to claim that he enjoyed 
a moment of his life so much as to 
have it last. Yet he is saved from Mephi- 
stopheles’ power by womanly love from 
above. The drama ends with the chant 
of the ‘“‘Chorus Mysticus”’: 


All things transitory 

But as symbols are sent: 
Earth’s insufficiency 

Here grows to Event: 

The Indescribable, 

Here it is done: 

The Woman-Soul leadeth us 
Upward and on! 


[Selections from Faust: Part II 
translated by Bayard Taylor] 


Surely, the poet of man’s everlasting 
struggle, who looked at life courageously, 
who radiated great humaneness, deep 
wisdom, and strong faith in man, this 
man Goethe holds great significance not 
only for America but for the whole world. 
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The Dilemma of the Four-Leaf Clover’ 


MARGARET PAINTER?’ 


Even a casual survey of the program of 
this convention reveals the tacit accept- 
ance of the philosophy underlying the 
topic assigned me, ‘Making Every Eng- 
lish Class a Speech Class.’”’ Why, then, is 
there need to discuss it? “If to do were as 
easy as to know what were good to do.” 
Yes, intellectual acceptance is not neces- 
sarily followed by practical application. 
The situation is natural and human. 
Most of us know that we should arrange 
our schedules so that we would have 
more physical exercise, that we should 
stimulate our mental processes by wider 
reading, and even that we should read 
the English Journal more thoughtfully. 
Obviously, mental acceptance does not 
insure action. 

In spite of the large number of speech- 
minded English teachers, too frequently 
speech training does not go far enough 
past the intellectual acceptance stage. 
Many teachers are puzzled by what I like 
to call the dilemma of the four-leaf 
clover. A mother was watching her 
daughter cross the lawn as she returned 
from high school. The daughter’s posture 
prompted the familiar admonition to 
stand erect, to hold up her head. Where- 
upon the daughter replied, “But, Moth- 
er, if I always hold my head up, how will 
I ever find four-leaf clovers?’’ English 
teachers are saying, “If I take time for 
speech training, how will I ever teach 
literature and grammar and written 
composition?”’ And many English teach- 


* Read at the NCTE Convention in Chicago, 
November, 1948. 


2 Modesto, Calif.; chairman of the NCTE Com- 
mittee on Speech. 
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ers are asking, “How shall I teach 
speech? I have had little training in 
speech pedagogy.” For many, speech 
training presents a serious dilemma. 

And yet most of us will agree that the 
intrinsic values of speech training are in- 
extricably interwoven with the goals we 
are seeking in the English class and in all 
formal education. We also assent to the 
philosophy that oral training is needed 
by all students, not just the handi- 
capped or specially gifted; and we proba- 
bly agree that speech training includes 
far more than the mechanics of voice and 
articulation. It includes thoughts—ideas 
—and thus reasoning, vocabulary, sen- 
tence structure, literary style, a knowl- 
edge of human behavior, and especially 
the personal and social adjustment of the 
individual. 

Shall we think of these values a mo- 
ment? One of the important goals of the 
speech teacher is to develop clear think- 
ing, with its corollaries of critical reading 
and listening. Outlining, which has just 
been evaluated for us, is an aid to clear 
thinking. Less than a month ago a junior 
college freshman called at the home of 
his high-school English teacher for the 
sole purpose, he avowed, of telling her 
how valuable his training in outlining was 
proving in his courses in psychology and 
social institutions. And outlining is func- 
tional in speech projects. Hasty general- 
izations and similar instances of faulty 
reasoning are quickly brought into focus 
when Dorothy tells her classmates that 
nobody likes carrots or that radio com- 
mercials serve no legitimate purpose, or 
John says that only old folks read the 
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newspaper—except, of course, the com- 
ics and the sport page. Speech training 
does develop thinking. Several thousand 
high-school students are studying federal 
world government as part of their speech 
training this year, which means that they 
are thinking. They are giving critical at- 
tention to the accuracy and the sources 
of assertions, they are reading the news- 
papers and magazines, and they are lis- 
tening on the radio to more than name 
bands and “Stop the Music.” Through 
speech activities and allied phases of the 
English program they are thinking of the 
problems of peace and war. And the sub- 
ject which is stimulating thinking might 
just as well be an evaluation of Robinson 
Jeffers’ Medea, prompted by the Judith 
Anderson production, or a study of the 
significance of the Olympic Games from 
their inception when the only event was 
a foot race to the London meet. Reason- 
ing, critical reading, and listening are in- 
herent in well-planned speech activities. 
A second major phase of speech train- 
ing is improving skill in oral communica- 
tion—and I dare to be so dogmatic as to 
say that one cannot improve skill in oral 
communication to any appreciable ex- 
tent without influencing writing skills. 
In addition to improving the use of the 
voice, of articulation, of bodily poise, 
among the skills we seek in speech train- 
ing are accuracy in grammatical struc- 
ture, a growing vocabulary to express 
ideas effectively, and the use of the con- 
crete and specific to interest one’s hear- 
ers. Because everyone talks, grammar 
and composition here are functional. 
During a panel forum on the writings 
of Mark Twain and Bret Harte in a 
tenth-year class, a girl had difficulty with 
who and whom. In the evaluation period 
she asked how to distinguish between the 
forms of the relative pronoun. Of course 
the discussion was directed—subtly, we 


hope—by the instructor. A student sug- 
gested that in tomorrow’s roll call, a de- 
vice used by the teacher to give all the 
class oral experience frequently, each 
should respond with one sentence illus- 
trating some construction of the relative 
pronoun who. Then came the inevitable 
question, ‘““What’ll we say?” Soon it was 
decided that each would give his sentence 
on a current event. To insure variety, 
pupils in one section of the room would 
discuss sports; another, motion pictures; 
another, important local and _ school 
news; and another, new books—either 
those on display in the library or those 
reviewed in recent magazines. Thus, each 
member of the class read or listened pur- 
posefully; attention was centered on the 
usage of the relative pronoun; and in one 
sentence presented orally each had train- 
ing in the communication skills of audi- 
bility, eye contact, and articulation. Ex- 
perience in grammatical usage, reading, 
listening, speaking, and even literature 
made a speech class of the English class 
and an English class of the speech class. 

The most important value to accrue 
from speech training, I believe, is per- 
sonal and social adjustment—the at- 
tempt to insure that each pupil is becom- 
ing a happy individual, that he learns to 
live satisfactorily with others, and that 
he becomes a contributing member of 
society. While sharing ideas in oral ac- 
tivities, all may feel that they are inte- 
gral parts of the class group and may ac- 
quire a greater social consciousness. Con- 
fidence in meeting and conversing with 
one person or addressing the group con- 
tributes to personal satisfaction and po- 
tential business success. Correcting indi- 
vidual speech difficulties may change the 
youth from a social liability to a well-ad- 
justed citizen. Let me cite one instance, 
which is obviously unusual but empha- 
sizes the principle. A physically mature 
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eleventh-year boy spoke with such pro- 
nounced falsetto tones that both the in- 
structor and the students were embar- 
rassed whenever he attempted to par- 
ticipate in class activities. Of course the 
lad sensed that he was different, so he 
was shy, reticent, and obviously unhap- 
py. I held two private conferences with 
the boy to gain his confidence and to 
learn the nature of his speech difficulty. 
At the third conference the boy volun- 
tecred, ““You know, I have two voices.” 
And it was true; he could speak in a 
pleasing, low-pitched, normal tone as 
well as the falsetto. When asked why he 
did not use the lower range, he explained 
that when he was in the eighth grade his 
voice became so low that he was afraid 
that the boys would laugh at him; and 
thus he had deliberately formed the habit 
of using the high-pitched tones. When the 
boy was convinced that the lower range 
was more pleasing, it look less than two 
weeks for him to acquire a voice which 
enabled him to be accepted by the group, 
and in only a short time he gave definite 
evidence of becoming a better-adjusted 
person. 

Other individual difficulties may be 
corrected through speech activities. I can 
think of no better way to silence the vol- 
uble and bombastic student than to have 
him participate in panel discussions and 
informal arguments where the students 
formulate rules to insure fair play and 
sound reasoning. Of course the teacher 
must be the subtle director of the cor- 
rective procedure, for we know that high- 
school students can be obvious and cruel 
in their therapeutics. 

Speech may also contribute to toler- 
ance. When the group learn to know one 
another personally as they do in speech 
activities, they learn to appreciate 
others. A girl with a low I.Q. and an ob- 
vious feeling of inferiority gained prestige 


when she revealed in an informal talk 
that she was an authority on baking 
angel-food cakes. A boy known among 
his classmates as peculiar made progress 
toward adjustment when he disclosed his 
remarkable knowledge of astronomy. 
And I shall never forget the impression 
on the class when the students heard a 
colored boy comment that the reason he 
would never forget the date of the signing 
of the Atlantic Charter was because on 
that particular day his “boss,” a white 
man, had kicked him; and he had real- 
ized the significance of freedom. Toler- 
ance and the appreication of others may 
be the rewards of speech activities in the 
English class. 

Yes, the speech values are there if we 
know how to find them—clear thinking 
with its concomitants of critical reading 
and listening, increasing skill in the 
mechanics of effective communication, 
and personality and social adjustment. 
Because we have seen the realization of 
these goals, some of us have become 
speech fanatics. 

But we have not solved the dilemma. 
How can we make every class a speech 
class when we must teach literature, 
written composition, and grammar and, 
if possible, stimulate creative expression? 
A recent survey in one section of the 
country reveals that 50 per cent of the 
English teachers have received no defi- 
nite training in speech methods; then 
how can they be criticized for any defi- 
ciency in speech improvement? As teach- 
ers, we emphasize what we appreciate 
and enjoy, and we appreciate what we 
understand. Wherever the speech situa- 
tion presents a problem to the teacher, 
I believe the answer lies, first, in seeking 
summer schools where practical courses 
in speech methods are offered. Much aid 
may be secured from the careful reading 
of professional periodicals—the three 
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publications of our National Council, 
from the Quarterly Journal of Speech of 
the Speech Association of America, the 
publications of sectional speech organiza- 
tions such as the Southern Speech Journal 
and Western Speech; and the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals has devoted at least two of its bulle- 
tins to the speech curriculum. 

However, making a speech class of 
every English class depends also upon 
intelligent planning of the English cur- 
riculum and especially upon exceedingly 
careful planning of the individual class 
period, for oral activities take time. To- 
day we can suggest only a few specific 
methods. In the field of literature it is an 
axiom that appreciation grows as stu- 
dents understand and share their ideas. 
For its first project one ninth-grade class 
undertook a study of reading: Why do 
people read books? Why do some dislike 
reading? What books do readers recom- 
mend for high-school students? Could the 
school provide better opportunities for 
reading and could they train students 
for greater enjoyment of books? The 
pupils interviewed their parents, heads of 
the English and science departments, li- 
brarians, senior students, a new pupil 
from England, grocers, doctors, and at- 
tendants at gasoline service stations. In 
fact, each assumed the responsibility of 
talking with at least four people whom he 
could see easily, and some consulted the 
library for magazine discussions of read- 
ing. Four phases of the general subject of 
reading were agreed upon for a series of 
informal panel forums and two class peri- 
ods were devoted to the panels, which 
were followed by evaluations of the work. 
A partial list of the gains realized from 
the project included a greater interest in 
reading and motivation for later study of 
literature, training in communication 
skills, increased confidence in meeting 
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others and talking before a group, an 
awareness of common grammatical er- 
rors and vocabulary needs, and the satis- 
faction of sharing and becoming an ac- 
tive member of the class group. 

Another class, centering its activities 
around the atom bomb, read Hagedorn’s 
The Bomb, selections from Hersey’s Hiro- 
shima, from Sandberg, Tennyson, and 
short stories on war and peace. In addi- 
tion to the experience in library research 
and emphasis on the problems of peace, 
the class became familiar with varied 
types of literature. They were given a 
functional basis for projects in writing 
and for a study of sentence structure; and 
in speech activities they gained experi- 
ence in self-expression through conversa- 
tional groups, individual reports, oral 
reading, and informal discussions of the 
morality of using the atom bomb in war- 
fare. Surely, literary and speech activi- 
ties are harmonious and pedagogically 
sound. 

Recently, Pearl Buck told the Ameri- 
can Library Association that sound edu- 
cation is the result of enjoyment. If this 
be true, much of our written composition 
and study of grammar in the schools 
must not be very educational. Oral ac- 
tivities may help to alleviate the situa- 
tion because speech training is functional 
for students and because the thought ap- 
proach—using the students’ own ideas— 
has proved its superiority in teaching 
grammatical forms. Perhaps these inci- 
dents will prove suggestive. A student 
committee assumed responsibility for 
noting as inconspicuously as possible the 
grammatical errors made by the class 
during one week. This was followed by an 
informal panel discussion on the major 
difficulties of the class as a preliminary to 
concentrated work on the errors. The 
group helped in outlining the corrective 
work, which began with an explanation 
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of tenses. Three individual reports with 
explanations of the chief difficulties with 
verbs introduced the study. One com- 
mittee planned a series of roll-call exer- 
cises in which each student made a sen- 
tence contribution such as an observa- 
tion using a particular tense, puzzling 
verbs like lie and broadcast, or more com- 
plex sentences involving tense sequence. 
Paragraphs on topics chosen by the class 
were written for oral reading and for 
practice in verb usage and punctuation. 
The paragraphs were reviewed by a class 
committee and their findings presented 
orally with blackboard explanations of 
the errors. A group of boys wrote what 
they called a radio play in which three 
cowboys used—if we can believe the 
radio—typical cowboy vernacular. Fol- 
lowing this presentation, three other boys 
took the script and revised it to read as 
they thought educated cowboys would 
talk. Can we conclude that speech ac- 
tivities and the teaching of correct usage 
are not mortal enemies? 

Silent reading is motivated through 
speech projects which require research 
and thorough vocabulary building; and 
outlining, which is the foundation for the 
more formal oral work, teaches the anal- 
ysis of articles and the ability to grasp 
the major ideas in silent reading. As for 
creative work, I believe that there is no 
greater incentive than the knowledge 
that creditable results will be shared with 
others. Original dramatizations, radio 
scripts, personal essays, short stories, and 
poems to be read to the class may be the 
work of small groups except for talented 
students who enjoy creating individu- 
ally. 

The writing of poetry sometimes be- 
comes an enjoyable-project in which the 
entire class unites. After an informal dis- 
cussion of the project and the reading of 
poetry written in free style or blank 


verse, a central theme may be agreed 
upon—football or winter, high-school 
fads or conceptions of the ideal home. 
Then each member of the class may 
bring a one-, two-, or three-line state- 
ment of his reaction to the theme to be 
read to the class or given to a committee 
who will arrange the best contributions 
in a single poem. Here are fragments 
from one such project during the war 
when students wrote their conception of 
peace: 


Bobby pins, nylons, bananas, 
Gasoline, sugar, elastic, 

All the steaks you want— 

The ration book just a keepsake. 


A plastic world, 

Television, heliocopters, 

Radios that sing instead of talking war; 
Vacations abroad, 

College educations, 

A new President. 


Clear, cool lakes, 

Tall trees and wild game coming to water; 

Young couples with their babes 

Strolling in the park on a warm summer eve- 
ning; 

Auto rides and summer rain, 

Sail boats on a quiet lake, 

Picnics in the shade of spreading trees. 


The dove with the olive sprig, 
Goodwill toward men, 

Love, 

Hopes of yesterday fulfilled, 
Freedom from fear and want. 

For peace is youth and war is age.? 


Whether it be verse or a description of 
an automobile accident or a character 
sketch of the “tornado” next door, crea- 
tive work may be correlated in the Eng- 
lish class with speech training. 

There is no serious dilemma facing us 
in our efforts to make every English 
class a speech class when we appreciate 
the tremendous values available in oral 


? Written under the supervision of Miss Dorothy 
Wright, Modesto High School, Modesto, Calif. 
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activities, when we maintain our “equi- 
librium with variations’—to use the 
phraseology of Dr. Sheridan—and give 
adequate attention to the intrinsic values 
of written composition and literature. 
The way is clearer when we are familiar 
with the current philosophy of speech 
education and when we remember that 
speech training does not mean long, 
memorized, boresome talks but the fre- 
quent interchanging of ideas with greater 
emphasis on the thinking and the per- 
sonality of the student than on the tech- 
niques of communication. 

Perhaps we can also help to dispel the 
dilemma by applying one phase of the 
philosophy of existentialism. I do not 
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pretend to understand completely, nor 
do I believe all that I do understand of 
this philosophy; but I think that we as 
teachers may profit from what its chief 
spokesman, Sartre, terms ‘‘forlornness” 
—the principle that we cannot escape 
responsibility for our acts, that “man is 
condemned to be free” in his choices. As 
I see it, “forlornness”’ is an excellent anti- 
dote for rationalizing. And, to paraphrase 
Sartre, the activities of the English class 
are not fundamentally limited by the 
curriculum, the supervisor, the number 
in the class, or the intelligence of the 
pupils; the activities of the English class 
are determined by what the English 
teacher chooses. 


No Wz ay Around’ 


WALTER LOBAN?’ 


Lancuace serves many purposes. By 
means of language we frighten our ene- 
mies. By means of language we obtain 
sympathy, deceive ourselves, and release 
our emotions at prize fights. We also use 
language, as Shelley did in his poetry, to 
express our sense of order and beauty, 
giving “grace and truth to life’s unquiet 
dream.” Clearly, the language we speak 
has so many functions that if I am to use 
wisely the time I have with you, what I 
say must be controlled by a concentra- 
tion on one aspect of language. The as- 
pect of language I intend to discuss is the 
clear, accurate communication of ideas 
and states of mind. 

Within this limitation, good language 
at any educational level can be defined 


* This paper was presented at the NCTE con- 
vention at Chicago in November, 1948. 

2 Division of humanities, University of Minne- 
sota. 


quite simply. It is language that is com- 
fortable both to the speaker and to the 
listener, calling attention to itself as little 
as possible. For most people, this defini- 
tion eliminates usage such as “I ain’t 
seen none of them new cars,” eliminates 
such expressions because they depart 
from ordinary, informal speech and com- 
pel most listeners to notice the manner 
of the expression rather than the meaning 
of the expression, a result contrary to the 
speaker’s intention. Equally improper, 
under such a definition, are all those 
forms of language which betray pretense 
or the desire to appear elegant and supe- 
rior to others. 

In all but a few sections of the United 
States, to speak of one’s Awnt Gertrude 
or a tomahio is just as much a violation of 
good English as to say, “We seen him 
a-comin’.”’ Both kinds of error are dis- 
tracting; they deflect the listener’s atten- 
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tion, focusing his awareness upon the way 
an idea is expressed rather than upon the 
idea itself. In good communication the 
listener’s attention is held so closely to 
the thought that the manner of communi- 
cation never intrudes. Good language 
should be like those flawless windows 
through which one views San Francisco 
from the top of the Mark Hopkins. It is 
the glittering city and the jeweled 
bridges one wants to see, not the window- 
panes, 

The implications of such a point of 
view are rather far-reaching. Out to the 
trash bin, to be sure, go Awnt Gertrude 
and ain’t-got-none, and into the mothballs 
for many of you goes most profanity, for 
it will be used, if at all, on very special 
occasions. Slang, if it is imaginative and 
vivid, belongs within handy reach on an 
open shelf; if it is as tired and pointless as 
“So’s your old man’”—dump it, along 
with Awnt Gertrude! But these are ele- 
mentary implications. Of vastly more 
significance is the awareness that the 
grammar of a language represents not 
law but merely description, that there 
are various levels of language appropri- 
ate for different situations, and that ac- 
ceptable everyday speech includes “It’s 
me” and “Who are you looking for?” For 
the vast population of secondary-school 
students the standard of good English 
should be the common speech of the 
people. Teachers at that level should em- 
phasize a simple, clear, unobtrusive lan- 
guage; and, to avoid wasting their ef- 
forts on refinements, they should always 
keep on their desks copies of two guides, 
Current English Usage and Facts about 
Current English Usage. 

The previous speaker, Miss Rosemary 
M. Green, discussed for us this task of 
helping a total population of our future 
citizens to meet their language needs. 
Implied in her entire presentation is the 


basic assumption of popular sovereignty. 
If we are to have a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people, 
then the tremendous undertaking in 
which she and so many of you share is of 
central importance. Whatever you can 
do to improve all students’ power over 
language contributes to one of the cen- 
tral goals of American society. It is you 
who help to raise the general level of 
wisdom, and it is you who help us to 
move toward equality of opportunity for 
all our people. 

What I have to say is concerned with 
the other central goal of a good society. 
In addition to educating the masses, a 
good society must find and encourage 
young people with ability and special 
talent. In particular, this concerns the 
small number—15 to 18 per cent—who 
will continue from elementary and high 
school into college. I recognize that there 
are gross errors involved, that economic 
considerations prevent many potential 
leaders from going to college and send on 
to us others whose primary claim to con- 
sideration is their ability to pay tuition. 
This is a shocking waste of human re- 
sources; but, taking the world as it now 
is, what preparation in the area of lan- 
guage should students bring with them 
to college? 

Certainly their experiences in language 
should have included more than the 
polish we call mechanics. They should 
have had many opportunities to speak 
and write about matters in which they 
felt deeply involved and in which they 
felt it important to persuade their class- 
mates. They should have encountered 
diversity of opinion and liveliness of re- 
action in panel discussions and in simple 
classroom publications. In the process of 
taking a part in many genuine language 
experiences, they should have learned 
through failures and successes the ines- 
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capable importance of organizing any 
presentation. Their curriculum should 
include actual lessons and guidance in 
limiting a subject and in sticking to a 
subject. It should include focusing their 
attention upon having a clear-cut plan 
in everything they speak and write. 
Teachers know from experience that, 
once the need for teaching organization 
becomes apparent, almost everything in 
the world furnishes examples with which 
to convince students that having a de- 
sign is vastly important. One junior high 
school teacher describes a lesson in or- 
ganizing a personal letter. She begins by 
asking the boys in her class, ““How would 
you furnish the cabin of a fellow who 
liked sports? Where would you place the 
moose head, in the corner or over the 
fireplace? Do we want this statue of 
Venus de Milo at all? Shall the furniture 
be Chippendale or modern? How is the 
furniture to be arranged about the 
room?” From the results of that discus- 
sion, she derives principles of organiza- 
tion which apply to the letters the boys 
are going to write. The world is full of 
such illustrations. The pattern of parking 
in a parking lot, the orderly arrangement 
of a large department store contrasted 
with a rummage sale, the basic structure 
of a Fred Allen radio program, the su- 
perb arrangement of ideas in a chapter of 
the pupils’ history text—all serve as il- 
lustrations students can understand. A 
master-teacher will also point out the 
thrilling strategies artists employ to put 
order into their creations. Such examples 
may range from Tommy Dorsey’s clever 
swing records to the high reaches of a 
poem like “Ode to the West Wind,” 
where Shelley weaves his thought around 
the triple pattern: leaf, cloud, and wave. 


3E. H. Webster and Dora V. Smith, Teaching 
English in the Junior High School (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1927). 
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Organization is one sign of an orderly 
mind, and all search for clear communi- 
cation is inevitably a search for clear 
thinking. However, organization is only 
one of the language teacher’s concerns. 
There are others just as deeply interre- 
lated with effective thinking. For in- 
stance, teachers should never consider as 
wasted time any well-conceived effort to 
help pupils evaluate the experiences they 
meet every day and to develop in pupils 
the habit of clear, orderly thinking about 
those everyday experiences. One of the 
best language lessons I ever observed fol- 
lowed a ten-minute current-events period 
in which a girl breathlessly reported that 
movie star Olivia de Havilland’s appen- 
dix had been removed just the previous 
evening. With great tact and sincere con- 
cern the teacher led a discussion on how 
we discriminate between significant and 
insignificant knowledge, of how growing 
up includes the responsibility of making 
value judgments. During that discussion, 
one student, a boy, suggested that sucha 
current-events item might promote good 
health because pupils would learn to 
watch for signs of appendicitis in them- 
selves. By this time, however, enough 
students were involved in the critical 
thinking of the group to label that sug- 
gestion what it was: a minor and remote 
possibility not sufficient to outweigh the 
major consideration—wise use of the cur- 
rent-events time for items that might 
conceivably affect their lives. I hasten to 
add that my example is not meant to 
suggest that all light and frivolous moods 
be irrevocably expelled from our class- 
rooms. But in these times when the 
threat of social catastrophe is never too 
remote, an alert adult will find more than 
enough occasions in the daily life of 
adolescents to combat vicious propagan- 
da, shoddy thinking, and cheap, stand- 
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ardized value judgments such as the 
movies, radio, and press offer. 

Besides helping students to organize 
their ideas effectively for others and to 
think clearly about matters within their 
own experience, teachers need to help 
pupils observe more sharply than they 
do. Actual assignments in observation 
can take place in connection with locales 
as ordinary as the shop class or the bas- 
ketball game. In connection with the 
smells of wood and the sound of lathes, 
a teacher can help pupils to look for the 
less obvious attributes of sensory reac- 
tion; a teacher can illustrate the differ- 
ence between general and specific words, 
and he can show how to build up a de- 
scription by means of concrete detail. 

Lastly, whatever is done to broaden an 
adolescent’s interests prepares him for 
college work. He should be familiar with 
a reasonable number of books containing 
ideas that run contrary to his expecta- 
tions or attitudes and place some strain 
on his intellect. I have in mind books like 
The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Gals- 
worthy’s play called Loyalties, Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, and the complete 
Gulliver’s Travels. 

I have tried so far to emphasize the 
deep-roots aspects of language: observa- 
tion, judgment, reasoning, and imagina- 
tion. I have scarcely mentioned those ob- 
vious, external aspects of writing and 
speaking which are always the stock in 
trade of shallow teachers who, having 
neither resourcefulness nor zest, shrink 
from touching the vitality of language. 
Inferior teachers drill students without 
developing a need for expression and 
without relating the drill to the living ex- 
pression. Their results are sterile, and 
priceless time is wasted, to say nothing 
of the taxpayer’s money. However, I 
started to make a point, not to add an- 


other denunciation to the many already 
directed against drillmasters. The point 
is this. Lessons in observation, outlining, 
and reasoning can also be divorced from 
situations in which the student actually 
wants successful communication, and such 
lessons can be just as futile as drill on the 
compound object after the preposition 
when the class doesn’t care who or what 
comes after the preposition. I suppose no 
one less than a mature, interesting hu- 
man being with a superior background 
will ever succeed in teaching communica- 
tion. But even Helen Hayes would fail if 
she did not relate what she taught to 
situations in which the students had 
something to say, someone to say it to, 
and a desire to say it! 

Nothing I have recommended as 
preparation for the college student dif- 
fers from the needs of any citizen in a 
democracy. All students need to learn to 
think more clearly and accurately; all 
students need to have example, practice, 
and guidance in making relevant judg- 
ments and in discriminating between ap- 
propriate and inappropriate means to 
achieve significant ends; all students 
need to practice both logical thinking 
and imaginative thinking in connection 
with matters that compel their interest. 
The difference in treatment between the 
gifted pupil and the equally important 
average student lies not in the kind of 
education but in the amount and the 
pacing. The gifted pupil should tackle 
more educational tasks, and his tasks 
should increase in difficulty at a faster 
pace than that expected of most stu- 
dents. The case of grammar offers itself 
as a typical illustration of this difference 
between average and gifted pupils. All 
pupils except the very slow learners 
profit from some formal analysis of lan- 
guage. However, successfully to teach 
average students more grammar than 
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Robert Pooley recommends in our Na- 
tional Council monograph, Teaching 
English Usage, is a formidable and ardu- 
ous task that would be beyond my teach- 
ing powers. Certainly it would be beyond 
my abilities unless I eliminated all else 
from the language-arts curriculum. How- 
ever, for gifted students in the last two 
years of high school, I think I can pro- 
vide the impetus that will lead them to 
read on their own the excellent new 
books and articles on language that con- 
temporary linguists and semanticists are 
now publishing. The difference, then, be- 
tween preparation for college and prepa- 
ration for life lies not in the kind of edu- 
cation we provide but rather in the 
amount, the depth, and the speed with 
which different individual students learn. 

As we turn our attention to the prob- 
lems of language at the college level of 
education, we must be realistic enough to 
acknowledge two problems shared by 
secondary and higher education alike. The 
first of these, an economic problem, is the 
obvious fact that effective teaching of 
language requires first-rate teachers 
with reasonable class loads. Having 
taught English in the secondary schools 
most of my professional life, I am never 
amazed at the language weaknesses of 
college freshmen. On the contrary, re- 
membering my own desperate failure to 
cope with the avalanche of written work 
a single assignment produces in the aver- 
age public school, I am impressed with 
what the freshmen do know. Except for a 
few wealthy and alert private institu- 
tions, the same economic problem af- 
fects most college teaching of language. 
Those who instruct the freshman courses 
in language are typically lacking in pay, 
prestige, and advancement, and the full 
professors consider their effectiveness to 
be more suitably applied elsewhere. 

The second common problem is a pro- 
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vision of nature about which nothing 
could be done even if Truman, Stalin, 
Clare Booth Luce, and Mme Chiang 
Kai-shek were to drop all else and work 
together in perfect harmony and single- 
ness of purpose. Pupils differ in the de- 
gree to which they can assimilate in- 
struction. The high schools will never 
turn out a group of students all of whom 
have reached a certain level. When col- 
lege sophomores have finished their lan- 
guage courses, they, too, vary from 
worse than mediocre to brilliant in their 
power over language. This is a fact. Like 
our need for sleep, it is regrettable, but 
we will continue to need our sleep, and 
students will continue to vary. Unless 
you belong to the school of thought that 
believes in educating only those who can 
conform to a certain standard, you will 
conclude that all people are ennobled by 
understanding. You will then take them 
where they are and lead them as far as 
your skill and their possibilities permit. 

In college, students encounter a situa 
tion identical to one they faced in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of the ele- 
mentary school. The number and com- 
plexity of new ideas they encounter are 
sharply increased, and they begin to use 
words without adequate concepts of 
meaning. Our goal for them must con- 
tinue to be that of helping them with the 
effective manipulation of ideas—within 
their power to comprehend those ideas. 

Our best chance to do this depends 
upon our ability to develop courses which 
focus on the central determinants of all 
good reading, listening, speaking, and 
writing. There are basic skills fundamen- 
tal to the four forms of communication. 
One of them, surely, is sensitivity to 
structure or organization—whether you 
are listening to a political speech or writ- 
ing a letter to tell Mrs. Roosevelt about 
the serious rhubarb shortage in your 
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community. Another skill is the kind of 
flexibility that enables a person to judge 
what is appropriate in terms of a pur- 
pose. Almost all skills or principles of 
this kind were included in the rhetoric 
set down by Cicero and Quintilian as the 
fruit of their experience and wisdom. Un- 
fortunately during the centuries that fol- 
lowed, rhetoric became an end in itself, 
and the arts of communication became 
separated from the only thing that justi- 
fies such arts, the sincere desire to give or 
receive communication. Today rhetoric 
is in bad repute, and I am almost afraid 
to mention it to you lest you turn against 
my ideas because of my evil language. 
Perhaps our century may be wise enough 
to restore rhetoric to its proper uses. 

One thing that holds my attention in 
that communication course taught at the 
University of Denver is its concentration 
upon principles which underlie speaking 
as well as listening, reading as well as 
writing, and then its determination to 
saturate those principles with significance. 
I have no doubt that such a course finds 
it educational to discuss the tone and 
appropriateness of Tallulah Bankhead’s 
devastating references to Dewey in her 
introduction of President Truman during 
the presidential campaign. In another 
communication course of which I know, 
a reading assignment contains a letter by 
Gerald L. K. Smith which concludes: 

If you neglect us in this hour, you will starve 
and wither the only crusade that stands between 
you and the auction block where the lovers of 
Christ are sold and slaughtered like cattle in the 
open market. We in the front line face ridicule, 
abuse and the threat of assassination almost 
daily in your behalf, please stand with us! 
Please stand with us! Your gift, no matter how 
modest, may tip the scales for permanent vic- 


tory. Now that we have a real start let us 
finish the job while the enemy is still stunned. 


Yours for Christ and America 


GERALD L. K. SMITH 


Recently, in my state, college students 
attended and analyzed an ideal demon- 
stration of language in action. Two 
locals of the United Electrical Workers 
met at Minneapolis’ CIO hall to hear 
former Senator Ball. The senator re- 
ceived a courteous welcome, and during 
his vigorous talk no booing or heckling 
occurred. The question and discussion 
period, however, proved that the labor 
men and women continued to disapprove 
Senator Ball’s position and did so for rea- 
sons consistent with their basic premises. 
Here was a high level of communication 
worthy of analysis. For college students 
in a democracy, where diversity of opin- 
ion is considered valuable, this was an 
ideal chance to study the principles of 
rhetoric in a context of genuine action. 
This happened to be a listening situation, 
and the Gerald L. K. Smith letter is an 
example of a reading situation. A speak- 
ing assignment which proves to be well 
suited to the interests of most college 
students is a symposium on the position 
of woman in the modern world. All these 
listening, reading, writing, and speaking 
assignments are valuable if they bring to 
life the common principles of rhetoric 
which operate in all four areas of com- 
munication. 

The great danger in this kind of teach- 
ing is that activity will outdistance anal- 
ysis of the activity. Mere use of language 
is no guarantee of improvement; college 
students use language all the time, any- 
way. Just as improvement in correct 
usage requires that a high-school class 
pause from time to time to focus atten- 
tion upon the elements of correctness, so 
too does growth in power in such matters 
as evaluating appropriateness or tone re- 
quire a similar attention to elements on 
the part of college students. Both analy- 
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sis and wholehearted activity are neces- 
sary ; separated from each other they pro- 
duce waste of time and sterility. 
Teaching language in the way I have 
described is a difficult and exacting job 
for me, but I can find no other way, no 
easier path. Sometimes when I read what 
the linguists and semanticists of today 
are doing, a thrill and excitement come 
over me. Maybe, I say, maybe the appli- 
cation of scientific method to the prob- 
lems of language will help with much that 
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is now so painfully like groping in the 
dark. Maybe the linguists will make a 
discovery that will be as important to 
mankind as the discovery of the compass 
or Newton’s law of gravitation. But al- 
ways I come back to remembering that 
language and thinking cannot be sepa- 


‘rated. Linguistic reforms will help a 


great deal, but thinking will always take 
effort. And I quote to myself from Peer 
Gynt: “There is no way around, only 
through.” 


The Matrix of English 


JOSEPHINE M. BURNHAM' 


Give me of every language, first my vigorous English, 

Stored with imported wealth, rich in its natural mines— 

Grand in its rhythmical cadence, simple for household employment— 
Worthy the poet’s song, fit for the speech of a man.—W. W. Srory. 


Wionrps and their ways” and histories 
have a fascination for many people, not 
least for certain high-school boys and 
girls. Quite understandably, the im- 
ported wealth of English wins more at- 
tention than its natural mines. That our 
mother-tongue possesses any native 
riches would come as a novel idea to not a 
few who speak it, and perhaps to some 
who write about it. 

My own experience suggests that the 
fun of etymology is chiefly revealed, dur- 
ing high-school years, by Latin teachers 
or by English teachers who have had 
some classical training. To these faithful 
workers in the vineyard, gratitude and 
honor. Their pupils, unluckily, may be 
all too humanly given to hasty inference. 
“What do we mean by the derivation of a 
word?” a colleague of mine asked a class 
of college freshmen; and they replied, 
“Tt’s the Latin word it comes from.” 

* University of Kansas. 


Again and again I have even found stu- 
dents convinced that Latin is the basis of 
the English language as a whole. 

Youth has no monopoly of error. | 
have been assured by a highly trained 
professor of Latin that English me is de- 
rived from Latin me, and have heard at 
least two advanced students of English 
confess that they had actually taught 
secondary-school classes the descent of 
our tongue from Latin. The contrasting 
heresy of its descent from (High) Ger- 
man, Old or Modern, seems to be firmly 
lodged in the minds of sundry well- 
educated Americans. 

By way of corrective, I should like to 
propose a series of exercises serving to 
demonstrate that what we may call the 
matrix of our language is chiefly Anglo- 
Saxon. The instructor can, of course, 
modify, curtail, or elaborate according to 
the age, ability, and responsiveness of 
students. The most helpful authorities, I 
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believe, will be the Merriam-Webster 
dictionaries. Since the etymologies in the 
unabridged volume are baffiing to a nov- 
ice, it will be wise to look first in Web- 
ster’s Students Dictionary or the some- 
what fuller Webster’s Collegiate. The 
learner must consult the table of ‘A bbrevia- 
tions Used in This Dictionary |Work\”’ 
with diligence and care. When necessary, 
he may turn to the New International for 
a more extended treatment. Just as 
M. Jourdain elatedly discovered that all 
his life he had been speaking prose, boys 
and girls who carry out this undertaking 
may discover with interest that they 
have been speaking Anglo-Saxon all their 
lives. 

I. Preliminary. The teacher may like 
to open new prospects through some 
striking assertions. 

A. Alongside such illustrious borrow- 
ings as liberty, equality, and fraternity, we 
have from the Anglo-Saxon great words 
like these: brotherhood, forgiveness, free- 
dom, friendship, home, mankind, truth, 
wisdom; almighty, everlasting, fair- 
minded, steadfast, wholehearted, world- 
wide. 

B. The explorer in the dictionary will 
find that the original meanings of numer- 
ous Anglo-Saxon words surprise or charm 
him. There are stories behind bonfire, 
daisy, dizzy, eerie, elbow, friend, goodbye, 
gospel, gossamer, gossip, kernel, lord, mil- 
dew, neighbor, nightingale, nostril, numb, 
uncouth, weird. 

As a first problem, every member of 
the class might verify the etymology of 
at least one word from each of these two 
lists or from similar lists compiled by the 
instructor. 

II. The group will now be more recep- 
tive to the proposition that we can, for a 
moment at any rate, write or speak nat- 
ural English which is unalloyed Anglo- 
Saxon. The instructor might supply a 


few telling illustrations: maybe one or 
two of our proverbial sayings, ‘“To lock 
the barn door after the horse is stolen,” 
“You could have knocked me over with 
a feather,” or “Where there’s smoke 
there must be fire’; for literary speci- 
mens, Bacon’s “Men fear death as chil- 
dren fear to go in the dark,” Shelley’s “If 
Winter comes, can Spring be far be- 
hind?” Shakespeare’s (and Marlowe’s) 


Dead shepherd, now I find 
thy saw of might, 
“Who ever loved that loved 
not at first sight?” 


We think of Milton as steeped in classical 
influences; yet he delighted also to draw 
on the “natural mines” of English. For 
instance, from works sometimes read in 
the high school: “Ere half my days in 
this dark world and wide,” “Mirth, with 
thee I mean to live’’; from Paradise Lost: 
“Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen!”’ 

Each pupil may be allotted a brief 
quotation of this kind; by running down 
the source of every word, he can get a 
firsthand view and a lesson in method. 
If anyone is sufficiently fired with zeal to 
bring in treasure trove of his own (after 
verification), so much the better. 

III. Now rather than earlier will be the 
best time for students to ascertain the 
relevant meanings of “Anglo-Saxon.” All 
may read the summary article in Web- 
ster’s Students Dictionary or that in Web- 
ster’s Collegiate; the more inquiring may 
wish to supplement this with the fuller 
account in the New International. The 
use of “Teutonic” side by side with 
“Germanic,” in the two more advanced 
dictionaries, is a stumbling block. A few 
minutes spent on cross-references will 
clear this up. In case some member of the 
group has begun to study German, or 
speaks it a little, the teacher will point 
out that German is a Teutonic language 
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akin to ours but that each has had its 
long independent history. 

The bald statement of the migration 
into Britain will be vivified and human- 
ized if we add the story of Hengist and 
Horsa from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.? 
It is worth while to recall that the tribes 
which came over in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies (as more than a thousand years 
later Englishmen “came over” to Ameri- 
can shores) were still un-Christianized. 
Their heathen faith is commemorated by 
our words Easter, Tuesday, Wednesday. 

In the teeth of what they have read, 
tyros are not seldom bewitched to look 
upon Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
as alien tongues. For this and for other 
reasons, after we have built all we can on 
the article “Anglo-Saxon,” we should 
turn to the article “English” to learn 
what Anglo-Saxon people called their 
speech (Englisc) and to notice heedfully 
that the terms “‘Anglo-Saxon,” “Middle 
English,” and ‘Modern English” simply 
designate three periods or eras of one lan- 
guage which has had a continuous life. 

IV. After this orientation it is time to 
look at specimens containing some loan- 
words, but not technical or abstruse, 
and to find out how much of their vo- 
cabulary is Anglo-Saxon. The origin of 
the non—Anglo-Saxon words should be 
recorded for later study. Material is 
everywhere. A page, perhaps, from Clar- 
ence Day’s Life with Father, or a familiar 
lyric, ““Love’s Old Sweet Song,” “I’m 
Dreaming of a White Christmas,” “Com- 
ing in on a Wing and a Prayer,” or 
“Sweet and Low,” may be parceled out 
among several students, each analyzing a 
section of approximately thirty or forty 
words; then the results may be pooled. 
If the class is large, considerable informa- 
tion may be gathered in this way. 


"¥2 Most conveniently accessible in “Everyman’s 
Library.” 
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We naturally wish to know the ratio of 
Anglo-Saxon to the whole in each ex- 
ample. One important principle is fre- 
quently overlooked: to assay the vocabu- 
lary of any text, it is necessary to count a 
given word as often as it appears; our aim 
is not to make out a list for a glossary, 
but to observe a language in living use. 
Thus Pippa’s song “The year’s at the 
spring” consists of 44 words, all Anglo- 
Saxon but one; the proportion of Anglo- 
Saxon is 43/44. In Hunt’s “Jenny kissed 
me when we met” the proportion amounts 
to 46/53; in Tennyson’s “Break, break, 
break,” to 92/111. Percentages would be 
more strictly scientific, and any devoted 
mathematician present may calculate 
percentages at will. 

The beginner must learn patience and 
try to develop initiative and ingenuity in 
looking up cross-references. He will wel- 
come a few precepts regarding loan- 
words. (1) He must make sure, whenever 
a word is described as Anglo-Saxon, to 
note whether it comes into Anglo-Saxon 
from some other language; whenever a 
word is described as Middle English, al- 
ways to note whether it is stated to be 
Anglo-Saxon, borrowed, or (as may hap- 
pen) neither. (2) If pepper is traced to 
“AS. pipor, fr. L. piper, fr. Gr. peperi, 
piperi, ult. fr. Skr.,” the brisk student 
may classify it with genuine Anglo- 
Saxon words like salt; the overconscien- 
tious, as a borrowing from Sanskrit. 
When our business is sifting Anglo-Saxon 
from other elements, it suffices to follow 
a loan-word one step beyond English; to 
understand that the direct source of 
pepper is Latin. 

Before long someone will stumble on 
the problem of hybrids. It is sensibly 
solved by dividing words: beautiful may 
be reckoned as one French and one Eng- 
lish unit. On the other hand, inflec- 
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tional endings— -ing, -s, etc.—are best 
disregarded at this stage. 

What shall we do with place names 
and surnames? We shall have to pass 
them by. Many are of unknown origin, 
and many that seem obvious are decep- 
tive. 

V. The non—Anglo-Saxon words that 
have been set aside cannot properly be 
ignored. In choosing passages under Sec- 
tion IV, the teacher will have taken care 
to include some Scandinavian forms, pos- 
sibly the ubiquitous they, raise, and want. 
All words students have found described 
as “Anglo-Saxon [or Middle English] 
from Old Norse [or from Scandinavian]”’ 
should be assembled. Their usually fa- 
miliar character will be apparent. 

Once more we have to do with a “‘com- 
ing over” of heathen marauders. I[t will 
help if the instructor will talk briefly 
about the Viking incursions of the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries (everyone is 
interested in Vikings), about Alfred’s 
heroic struggle against the invaders, and 
the ultimate merging into the English 
people of those “Danes,” so nearly akin, 
who had settled in the land. As Jespersen 
says, ‘“They [the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Danes] fought like brothers and after- 
wards settled down peaceably, like 
brothers, side by side.’’’ Their languages, 
too, were, if not brothers, let us say, first 
cousins, so that the gradual absorption of 
some Old Norse material into English 
came about easily. We may think of this 
particular borrowed material as rather a 
tingeing of our language than as an in- 
thrust of alien stuff. To avoid oversimpli- 
fication, however, one must touch on the 
fact that there have been later Scan- 
dinavian borrowings, such as ski, adopted 
in the nineteenth century, and the re- 
cent, notorious quisling. 

3(rrowth and Structure of the English Language, 
§ 77- 


VI. We all realize that we meet other, 
less simple, styles than those that have 
thus far engaged us. Opening a high- 
school textbook on physics, I come upon 
this sentence: “A mercury thermometer 
can be used to measure very much higher 
temperatures than an alcohol thermome- 
ter.” Out of sixteen words here, 50 per 
cent (it might be better to say only 50 per 
cent) are borrowed: alcohol through me- 
dieval Latin from Arabic; mercury and 
temperature from Latin; measure, use, and 
very from French (ultimately from Lat- 
in); thermometer (occurring twice), from 
Greek. It will manifestly be easy to 
gather selections studded with “im- 
ported wealth.” Though circumstances 
may call for other choices, one thinks 
immediately of classics presumably 
known to every girl and boy: the Pledge 
to the Flag, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, the opening paragraphs of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution. Each student, 
tackling his stint of about thirty or even 
forty words, should sort its vocabulary 
under five heads: (A) French; (B) Latin 
and Greek (since borrowings from these 
two languages have been closely associ- 
ated); (C) Miscellaneous; (D) Scan- 
dinavian; and (E) Anglo-Saxon. As be- 
fore, results may be pooled. 

VII. We are ready now for a sym- 
posium based on our findings hitherto. 
I suggest this order of topics: 

A. French words probably abound, 
both in our simpler and in our more 
learned specimens. What has the Nor- 
man Conquest to do with the English 
tongue? We recall a third “coming over”’ 
from the Continent, this time of con- 
querors Norse in blood, who had given 
up their Scandinavian speech for French. 


4 For this typical bit of scientific writing, T have 
departed from the rule of naming only the nearest 


source. 
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The inevitable dialogue between Gurth 
and Wamba, from Jvanhoe, however 
trite to the instructor, will not come 
amiss in the discussion. During the few 
hundred years succeeding the Conquest, 
English assimilated a great number of 
I’rench words. In the modern period also 
it has borrowed extensively. Again we 
may waive the question of remoter ori- 
gins. Our interest just now is not the 
Romance character of French, nor its 
levyings on Teutonic, etc., but its con- 
tribution to the English vocabulary. 

The case for Anglo-Saxon must not be 
overstated any more than the case for 
Latin. Combining their reports, students 
may find evidence that sometimes the 
word everyone uses is French; its Anglo- 
Saxon synonym, if surviving, may be 
quite unknown to these young people or, 
when known, may seem bookish. They 
say cry, though they know weep by sight. 
We all say peace, not frith; uncle, not eme. 
We hear regarding (a hybrid word), en- 
dure, judge, valley, engage, oftener than 
anent, dree, deemster, dale, betroth. If we 
bear in mind that the order is not chrono- 
logical, Tennyson’s ‘Saxon and Norman 
and Dane are we” makes a good mne- 
monic. 

B. Any Latin students who may be in 
the group have been waiting to talk 
about classical borrowings. Quickly as- 
sembling the list, we may note whether 
these Greek and Latin loan-words are 
mainly technical, literary, or colloquial. 
(But unless the list comprises, say, fifteen 
or more, it would be rash to draw conclu- 
sions.) There has already been puzzle- 
ment, it may be, over words described as 
“Anglo-Saxon from Latin,” like pepper, 
mentioned under Section IV, or candle. 
The teacher will need to explain that 
there has been some contact with Latin 
in every period of our language, even in 
the prehistoric, undifferentiated stage 


before the migration of Angles and 
Saxons from the Continent. (As sad ex- 
perience has taught me, it may become 
necessary to stress the point that, when 
Julius Caesar invaded Britain, he en- 
countered neither English people nor any 
form of Germanic speech; Angles, Sax- 
ons, and Jutes were far away.) 

C. Miscellaneous. This set will prob- 
ably be small but may be exciting in its 
suggestion of distant scenes. 

D. Further Scandinavian words may 
be added to those previously collected. 
In general, do they fall under the more 
homely or the more elevated part of our 
vocabulary? 

E. 1. Has anyone come across a pas- 
sage entirely devoid of Anglo-Saxon? 
2. Among all the texts analyzed, which 
has the highest proportion of Anglo- 
Saxon? The lowest? 

VIII. Every selection examined has 
been genuinely English; yet they have 
varied markedly in phrasing and tone. 
What is it that English must have? It 
becomes evident that we cannot speak or 
write the mother-tongue at all—unless 
by rare chance for a second or so—with- 
out drawing upon two great stores of 
material. 

A. There is a large stock of indis- 
pensable nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and 
notional verbs, which belong to our an- 
cient Teutonic heritage, that is, to Anglo- 
Saxon and the early Norse accessions. | 
can cite only a few instances here; some 
of these, and others, should by now be 
old friends of the class. English-speaking 
scientists cannot operate without the 
nouns earth, star, sea; weather, snow, rain, 
sky, storm; gold, iron, lead, salt; leaf, stem, 
blood, life. Our age has made time and 
law stand for whole systems of thought. 
In everyday talk, in sermons, at school, 
we hear soul, mind, heart, body, health, 
books, heaven, lady, husband, king, queen. 
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We describe things as right or wrong, dim 
or bright, low or high, odd or even, light or 
heavy, near or far. Events (we say) hap- 
pen /ate or soon, seldom or often. Samuel 
Johnson himself, if he were with us, 
would not disdain to use the verbs bear, 
bless, drink, dye, eat, freeze, grow, help, 
hope, learn, listen, melt, play, shine, work, 
write. A certain teacher may be a nice old 
fellow; he “knows the score.”’ And so on 
and on. 

B. Still more vital, whether our dis- 
course is pure Anglo-Saxon or crammed 
with foreignisms, the intimate structure of 
that discourse depends upon the follow- 
ing factors: cardinal and ordinal num- 
bers; articles; personal, demonstrative, 
relative, interrogative, and _ indefinite 
pronouns; auxiliary verbs; “link-words,” 
as Earle called them—prepositions and 
conjunctions; inflectional change—both 
internal change, as in man—men, ring— 
rang—rung, and inflectional endings, like 
-ed, -ing, possessive -s, comparative -er, 
superlative -est. Suppose we strip aids of 
all these sorts from a few of the quota- 
tions we have utilized. What does the 
residue mean? 

Now with some exceptions these struc- 
tural factors belong to our Anglo-Saxon- 
Norse inheritance. The exceptions are: 
(1) part or the whole of every number 
above 999,999, where we piece out with 
borrowed terms, and form many hybrids, 
also second, the only foreign ordinal 
lower than millionth; (2) the French cer- 
tain, divers, several, which in some cases 
are or shade into indefinite pronouns;s 
(3) use(d) and one or two other French 
verbs, if adopting a recent view we con- 
sider them auxiliaries; and (4) some 
“link-words.” Among our wealth of prep- 
ositions and conjunctions, a few are 
Latin, and many either French or 


5 By no means so basic as the Norse personal 
pronouns they, their. 


French-and-English-combined. Never- 
theless, the commonest are mainly Anglo- 
Saxon or Norse; we could dispense with 
most of those from French and Latin and 
still get on very well. 

If students may accept the foregoing 
generalizations on trust, they will profit 
by looking into the source of inflections 
for themselves. Granting that it will not 
be feasible for them to learn a great deal 
about such types as man—men, ring— 
rang, they should be enlightened by the 
articles in the dictionary on the suffixes 
-ed, -en, -s, etc. For this purpose, Web- 
ster’s Students Dictionary is inferior to 
the Collegiate. 

Inflections, of course, stand in a class 
by themselves, and—few though they 
may be in Present English—taken all to- 
gether they make up a pervasive system. 
Must foreign words submit to our sys- 
tem? Scanning their various lists, stu- 
dents will not be long in finding out that 
the patterns of internal change (ring— 
rang, etc.) are seldom imposed on bor- 
rowed material but that Anglo-Saxon in- 
flectional endings are impartially at- 
tached to words both Anglo-Saxon and 
borrowed. The past tense of merge is not 
mersi, mersisti (etc.), but merged. Some 
clever youth will bring up plurals like 
radit, seraphim, bambini; but it soon be- 
comes plain that we keep alive only a 
handful of such forms. The plural of 
journal is not journaux but journals; the 
plural of animal is not animalia (we say 
nothing of animalium, animalibus!) but 
animals. To a high degree the network of 
inflection, holding together Anglo-Saxon 
words and foreign importations, gives 
English its character. 

Our long inquiry leads to one clear con- 
clusion: it is the old Teutonic, partly 
Norse, mainly Anglo-Saxon element in 
the language that is essentially, basally 
English. We may think of that element 
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as a matrix in which borrowings are im- 
bedded. The principle is easy to apply if 
random samplings show words from 
Arabic, Chinese, American Indian, or 
what not; the same principle holds for 
borrowings from Greek, Latin, and 
French. 

Is so much labor—no more, perhaps, 


6 A high-school senior, whose primary interest is 
not English but science, and who tells me that she 
is a slow reader, worked through these exercises 
without the help of personal conference. She com- 
pleted her study and written report in two hours and 
forty minutes. I have recently been told of a teacher 
who, throughout the first year of high-school Latin, 
devotes one recitation a week to Latin derivatives in 
English. An extreme case, no doubt. 


than has been spent on Latin deriva- 
tives*°—justified? One benefit should be 
more intelligent reading of the diction- 
ary; there should be less floundering 
among the several nouns, the adjective, 
and the several verbs spelled s-o-u-n-d. 
Let us hope that everyone has gained a 
heightened sensitiveness to differing lev- 
els of style and an inkling of the way in 
which language and history may shed 
light on each other. Above all—to fix our 
eyes on the original problem—surely it is 
of value to dispel confusion and misun- 
derstanding about the speech we use 
from morning until night. 


The Pun as a Legitimate Comic Device 


AILEEN D. LORBERG' 


Tue pun, erroneously referred to as 
“the lowest form of humor’’ almost ever 
since humor began to take form, has 
probably been subjected to greater in- 
justices than any other device of the 
comic. It has been so completely dis- 
criminated against by the pedants of 
pedagogy that students and seemingly 
intelligent adults will automatically 
“‘hoo”’ even a very clever one; though if it 
were possible for us to break through the 
crust of false intellectual snobbery which 
miseducation has forced upon us, and to 
examine the recesses of our sub- or semi- 
conscious thought, we would find that 
most of us rather enjoy the process and 
are unconsciously amused by the very 
puns we see fit to decry. In my experience 
as a teacher, I have had only to launch a 
courageous defense of the pun as a harm- 
less intellectual pursuit in order to find 
my students seeing the puns of the great 
English writers with new minds and 

* On leave from the Clayton (Mo.) Public Schools. 


eyes—meeting them, as it were, with 
laughing approval and with real appre- 
ciation. 

My first defense of the pun was a nec- 
essary measure. I was teaching English 
in high school, and, unless one eliminates 
Lamb and Shakespeare from the course 
of study, one cannot very well teach 
high-school English without sooner or 
later facing the problem of the pun. And, 
once having encountered it, having met 
with the reaction of a group of adoles- 
cents toward the pun, it becomes neces- 
sary to justify its existence, at least in 
part, else the main purpose of the teach- 
ing of literature—that of developing lit- 
erary appreciation—may be entirely lost. 

But the students I had in my classes, 
being for the most part products of our 
American schools, had been early condi- 
tioned against the pun and against most 
of its related forms. ‘“The pun,” they 
consistently complained upon provoca- 
tion, “is the lowest form of humor”’— 
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quoting, without a doubt, if not their 
parents, almost every teacher before 
whom they or their classmates had ever 
attempted to make any kind of play 
upon words. The censure, of course, had 
it been the result of individual thinking 
and judgment, would have been accept- 
able if not exactly coincident with my 
own opinion. But, having all my life 
heard the same comment expressed in 
identical terms, I knew that the students 
were not thinking for themselves—they 
were merely parroting their elders. 

“The pun,” I soon found it expedient 
to reply—Lamb and Shakespeare not 
being present in the flesh to defend them- 
selves when the proper moments arrived 
—‘“js not a form of humor at all. It is a 
form of wit, which is intellectual in qual- 
ity, as opposed to humor, which is emo- 
tional. Moreover, it is a highly respect- 
able technique of the comic—one that 
calls for a great deal of intelligence for its 
performance as well as for it comprehen- 
sion.” 

Having dropped the first bomb—for 
the effect on my listeners was never any- 
thing but explosive—I then went on to 
declare that to object to the pun in gen- 
eral was like objecting to books in gen- 
eral, or to music, or to painting, or to 
food, or to people, there being the bad as 
well as the good among them all. The 
class looked interested but dubious. I 
told them that I both understood and ap- 
preciated their attitude—that this was 
only another instance of their discovering 
that education consists largely in un- 
learning half the things they learned only 
yesterday or the day before. Had they 
not had a similar experience when they 
first learned that to begin a sentence with 
“And” was not only acceptable but 
sometimes even desirable? 


It behooved me then, as it behooves 
me now, to elaborate a bit on my claims 


in behalf of the pun. The pun, as I went 
on to explain, consists largely in the trick 
of combining two or more ideas within a 
single expression, by reason of which it 
becomes an excellent device in training 
ourselves to condense our thought. Fur- 
ther, for anyone to be able to get two or 
more ideas into a single word—or, as 
may also be the case, to invent a word or 
expression so nearly related to the two 
ideas as to suggest both of them, or more 
—is proof of that person’s intelligence 
and ability to think for himself; which is 
more than could ever be said of his cen- 
sors, whose condemnation consists in 
nothing more than a statement the very 
phraseology of which has been handed 
down from generation to generation. 
“The pun is the lowest form of humor.” 
Who among us ever heard it phrased in 
any other way? 

But even more incredible to my stu- 
dents than my initial defense of the pun 
was my next declaration that, more often 
than not, the trick which so frequently 
provokes criticism of the pun is not even 
a pun; thus the censure is not only unjust 
but irrelevant as well. For the pun, as I 
explained further, is almost universally 
confused with a form of word-play which 
the French philosophers of the comic call 
double-entendre, which consists in a play 
upon verbal identities; and it is not at all 
uncommon to find clever word combina- 
tions, distortions of context, and ex- 
amples of wit displacement referred to 
(that is to say, condemned) as puns. In 
some instances the terms may be inter- 
changeable, but in many others there is a 
definite distinction. In the pun two words 
representing two separate meanings need 
resemble each other only in some little 
similarity of structure or sound—in 
rhythmic consonance, in the community 
of several vowels, or in any other loosely 
related manner. Whereas, in double- 
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entendre, in double meaning and its allied 
forms, all the implied meanings (which 
may be two or more) must find expres- 
sion in the identical word; the ambiguity 
or manifold application must exist in the 
same material, not in words merely re- 
sembling each other in sound or rhythm. 
To continue: Both the pun and double- 
entendre are understood to be tricks of 
verbal condensation, a means of stating 
two or more distinct ideas by way of a 
single expression, thereby demanding the 
expenditure of only a minimum of verbal 
energy. But whereas double-entendre is 
thought to make the greatest demands 
on the technique of expression, the pun is 
given credit for making the least; actual 
word-play calling for the identical, the 
pun merely for the similar. It is no doubt 
because of this seemingly low expendi- 
ture of energy that the pun was originally 
miscalled “the lowest form of humor.” 
But the phraseology in itself is indicative 
of a mistake in the general concept of the 
pun. For the pun is verbal, implying wit 
rather than humor; and wit in any form 
implies intellect, whereas humor does 
not, necessarily. Wit demands the quiet 
laughter of idea or response; humor, 
being emotional in quality, calls for the 
laughter of sympathy, of frustration, re- 
lief, or for any other form of laughter that 
is physical or nervous in derivation. 
The distinction between the pun and 
double-entendre, of course, demands illus- 
tration; and it seems only fitting to pre- 
sent some of the examples which, from 
time to time, evoked the criticism of my 
students in their study of Lamb and 
Shakespeare. To introduce Lamb to a 
group of high-school freshmen, I usually 
began by telling the class something 
about his life, including the tragic aspects 
that underlay his wit and humor. Fol- 
lowing my declaration that he was a 
famous wit, and especially famous for his 


quips, I then felt called upon to give 
instances. 

Two examples stand out clearly in my 
mind because of the comment they habit- 
ually called forth. The story is told that 
Lamb was one day accosted by a friend 
who said, ““Mr. Lamb, make me a pun.” 

“Upon what, Sir?”’ was Lamb’s reply. 

Here we have only a similarity in 
sound, a pun and upon being unrelated in 
any other manner. The result, therefore, 
is what is commonly as well as techni- 
cally known as a pun—as my students 
were always ready and quick to com- 
plain. 

On another occasion, Lamb, in a dis- 
cussion concerning man and nature, as- 
serted that he was “rather fonder of men- 
sects than of insects.”” Whereas in the 
example cited above the play upon words 
consisted only in a community of sound 
rather than in the ambiguous meaning of 
a single expression, in this instance we 
have an example of both. There is a dual 
or even triple meaning in the word “men- 
sects,” which the author might just as 
well have spelled “men sex.’’ But, as he 
did not, there is a flaw in the vehicle of 
expression, for there is in reality no such 
word as “mensects.”’ This spelling, how- 
ever, makes ‘“‘mensects” and “insects” 
seem related in species as well as in 
sound. Yet the expression is inexact; it 
contains a flaw, and hence it is a pun, 
though a pun of a slightly more compli- 
cated turn than the first example cited. 
But until I had launched my defense, my 
youthful audience thought no more of it 
for the added complication. 

To illustrate what is meant by double- 
entendre, examples may be found with no 
greater frequency anywhere than in the 
plays of Shakespeare. As You Like It was 
the play my sophomore classes usually 
studied, partly because it was included in 
their literature text, and we were thus as- 
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sured of a sufficient number of copies to 
go around. One of the most provoking 
instances of word-play to be found in the 
play, as far as my students were con- 
cerned, appeared in the following pas- 
sage: 

Cet: Didst thou hear these verses? 

RosALInD: Oh, yes, I heard them all, and 
more too; for some of them had in them more 
feet than the verses would bear. 

CELIA: That’s no matter. The feet might bear 
the verses. 

Rosa.inp: Ay, but the feet were lame, and 
could not bear themselves without the verse, 
and therefore stood lamely in the verse [Act 
III, scene ii]. 


“Such awful puns!’ some irreverent 
member of the class would cry out at this 
point. Whereupon I would point out that 
there wasn’t a pun in the entire selection. 
‘What about feet?”’ would be the coun- 
terreply. That, I explained, was a verbal 
identity, a case of double-entendre, the 
trick of getting two ideas into a single 
expression without any misspelling or 
any other flaw. This trick, according to 
Freud, calls for the highest condensation 
of thought and expression and thus re- 
quires a maximum of effort. Yet I could 
tell by the reaction of a group of precon- 
ditioned students that it was not any 
more masterful as a stroke of comic ex- 
pression than Charles Lamb’s allegedly 
less expensive puns. In their opinion, it 
was a pun, and that was enough to con- 
demn it. 

I once took a large group of high- 
school sophomores to the American 
Theatre in St. Louis to see Helen Hayes 
and Maurice Evans in Twelfth Night, and 
by way of preparation we first studied 
the play in class. As we progressed with 
our reading, I observed that the follow- 
ing passages (among others) came in fora 
drubbing on the grounds of containing 
puns: 


Maria: You are resolute, then? 

Ciown: Not so, neither; but I am resolved on 
two points. 

Maria: That if one break, the other will 
hold; or, if both break, your gaskins fall [Act I 
scene v]. 


O.tv1A: What manner of man? 
Matvoiio: Of very ill manner [Act I, 
scene v]. 


VroLta: Save thee, friend, and thy music. 
Dost thou live by thy tabor? 

CLown: No, sir, I live by the church [Act III, 
scene i]. 


In every case the alleged pun turned 
out to be some other form of word-play, 
double-entendre being the basic character- 
istic of them all. In the Clown’s reply to 
Viola, we have, further, a good example 
of thought displacement, considered by 
the philosophers of the comic to be 
among the very highest types of verbal 
humor. 

The distinction, however, is not of 
vital significance to our present purpose, 
which is to uphold the pun, as well as 
such verbal tricks as are confused with 
the pun, as being perfectly legitimate de- 
vices of the comic and further useful as a 
means of exercising the mental powers. 
It is understood, of course, that, unless 
people are in the mood for laughter, they 
may not be amused by anything, no mat- 
ter what the comic caliber of the joke. 
If, moreover, they have become condi- 
tioned against laughter, as in the case of 
the pun and its related forms, they are 
not likely to give themselves much op- 
portunity to reverse their reactions, at 
least not until they have been given ade- 
quate reason for the change. But whether 
we consider the results of such expedi- 
tions into the verbal funny or not, 
whether in our estimation a pun can be 
witty or must remain ever atrocious, it 
is only fair that we at least give the of- 
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THE PUN AS A LEGITIMATE COMIC DEVICE 


fending punster credit for having exerted 
a fair degree of mental energy in order to 
achieve a pun at all. As I have pointed 
out to literature classes year in and year 
out, playing with words and their mean- 
ings—the attempt to put into a single ex- 
pression two or more unrelated ideas, or 
to connect two or more words with the 
same idea—is good exercise for the mind 
and the vocabulary, regardless of the 
measure of comic achievement. 

Further, premising our theory on the 
adage that practice makes perfect, it 
seems safe to predict that the word- 
conscious individual addicted to the pun, 
while he may make ninety-nine puns 
that are relatively meaningless or so 
atrocious as to give offense, is likely to 
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turn out a hundredth one so remarkably 
funny that it will go down in literary his- 
tory. Have not great painters, great mu- 
sicians, and great scientists won their 
laurels by the same rocky roads? So 
many failures, interspersed with success 
only once every so often? 

It would seem, then, that punning is 
not only a harmless practice but even a 
beneficial one, thus making it desirable 
that teachers and parents remain open- 
minded about the proclivities of their 
children to play with words, with their 
sounds and meanings. Soon enough, the 
punster himself will learn to select and 
discard—granted, of course, that he is 
given a chance to express himself and to 
test his own abilities. 


Analysis of Cliches and Abstractions 


LOU LA BRANT" 


Ix DISCUSSING a character from a cer- 
tain Russian novel, my student wrote: 
‘‘He took advantage of a poor, defenseless 
orphan.” Now it so happens that in the 
particular story the orphan is not so poor 
as most peasant orphans of her day and 
that, according to the author of the 
novel, she accepted happily the atten- 
tions offered her by the character my 
student criticized. I tried to point this 
out to her. Only after inch-by-inch prog- 
ress was she able to see that from “or- 
phan,” for which the novelist was un- 
doubtedly responsible, my student had 
jumped to the whole cliché “poor, de- 
fenseless orphan” and consequent accu- 
sations against at least three other char- 
acters in the story. 

It is probably of slight consequence 
that a few imaginary people were mis- 

* New York University. 


understood; and for the purposes of this 
particular student the story she created 
may well have been more interesting and 
satisfying than the one in the book. But 
of serious account is her tendency or that 
of any reader to accept a cliché and so 
permit it to stand between himself and a 
fact or understanding. 

A word of warning may well be spoken 
here. Clichés are not alike in value, and 
users differ in age and speak under many 
circumstances. The ten-year-old who 
writes of clouds as “‘fluffy balls of cotton” 
or of the spring as “dressed in green’”’ 
may be noting a likeness—may indeed be 
creating a metaphor without knowing 
that thousands have seen the same com- 
parison. We must therefore be careful in 
criticizing the writing of the young, or in 
talking over poetry they enjoy, not to 
superimpose our own experience on 
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them. The metaphor which seems stale 
or worn to us may be apt and new to 
them, and it is a happy circumstance 
that this is so. It is therefore not impor- 
tant that the figure which the student 
uses be new or unique to the adult; but it 
is of great necessity that the phrase ex- 
press what the student really sees or be- 
lieves and that he be made aware of the 
pitfalls of the too easily accepted phrase. 
On the other hand, we should not, under 
the guise of developing literary stand- 
ards, merely pass along adult weariness. 

The cliché is frequently, in essence, a 
generalization, its threat to thought ly- 
ing, as has been indicated, in careless ac- 
ceptance of its implications. “The tried 
and true,” “slow but sure,” “poor but 
honest,” and similar expressions easily 
mislead the user into thinking the long 
accepted to be true, the slow worker to be 
accurate, and the poor man more honest 
than the rich. Scores of illustrations are 
to be found in our everyday speech. The 
cliché is, in such cases, an example of 
our tendency to o.ergeneralize or to use 
abstractions carelessly. 

Certainly no student of language 
would deplore the ability of the human 
mind to develop abstract terms and to 
use them in thought. As with all inven- 
tions, however, the value of an instru- 
ment lies not only in its power but in the 
care and understanding with which it is 
used. Note an illustration. 

A speaker might well make the follow- 
ing statement: “The United States has 
developed a great meat industry, utiliz- 
ing the labor of the farmer who raises 
animals, the feeder who fattens them, the 
buyer, the shipper, the stockyard expert, 
the packer, the middleman, and the local 
retailer.”” Here we use “meat industry” 
and find it a helpful term. One of my stu- 
dents, however, wrote what seemed to 
me most confusing. When some time ago 


meat prices were soaring, he put this into 
a paper: “I believe the government 
should at once pass a law controlling the 
meat industry.’ The sentence seemed to 
him to state a simple idea. I asked him 
whether, by chance, he included farmers 
among those to be “‘controlled’”’ and how 
he proposed to control them. I suggested 
that at the moment farmers and packing- 
house management, not to mention or- 
ganized laborers in packing-houses and 
stockyards, were disagreeing and appar- 
ently moving in several directions. 
Where did he mean to place controls, and 
what would be their nature? 

In great exasperation he replied: “On 
the industry. Everyone knows what I 
mean by ‘controls’ and ‘meat industry.’ ”’ 
On being assured by the class that they 
didn’t know, he explained that he wasn’t 
an expert and couldn’t be expected to 
make an analysis. He was at first sur- 
prised when the class and I tried to make 
him see that, while we were willing to 
grant his amateur status, we felt that he 
should either (a) become better informed 
or (6) withhold a definite statement. The 
basic problem lay in the fact that until 
we made the analysis he did not know 
that actually his pronouncement meant 
only that he had a vague feeling that the 
situation was disagreeable and needed to 
be changed. As is frequent in such situa- 
tions, the student’s first reaction was de- 
fensive, with a feeling that the “meat in- 
dustry” was being stoutly defended by 
the teacher. Only gradually could he see 
that if his opinions were to be effective, 
he must know what was meant by his 
terms, i.e., that no law could be made or 
enforced using terms as he used them. 

A similar use of high-level abstractions 
misled a student who wrote: “The solu- 
tion of Europe’s problems lies in an early 
re-education of the people.’”’ Here again 
was a neat-sounding statement, thor- 
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ANALYSIS OF CLICHES AND ABSTRACTIONS 


oughly satisfying to the writer, who, upon 
being questioned, admitted that she 
(a) had not thought whether she meant 
young or old, (b) had not considered 
means for education, and (c) was not 
clear as to what she meant by “educa- 
tion” or as to what “‘problems”’ were to 
be solved. This purely verbal method of 
dealing with issues is dangerous because 
the user believes he really has something 
to offer and does not understand why he 
is questioned. He does not know how to 
put his attitudes, often admirable, into a 
program. As with the student who wrote 
about the “meat industry,” this young 
writer was at first defensive and some- 
what emotional. Such a response is 
usually (not always) a cue to the teacher 
that too great generalizing has been 
done. Heated assertions and denials, 
sometimes mistaken as signs of interest 
and termed “live discussion,’ are most 
likely to be based on overstatement 
around some term or terms which need 
breaking down or limiting. An example 
may show how such difficulty may be 
met with a younger group, and the ex- 
ample will be taken from a seventh-grade 
class. 

The season was spring, and the young- 
sters were already being interviewed for 
inclusion in the city’s fresh-air camps. 
They decided to write about their experi- 
ences of the previous summer. “‘Camps,” 
wrote Antonio, “are terrible. I don’t 
want to go again.’’ With two exceptions, 
his classmates were disturbed and began 
flat contradictions: camps were fine, per- 
fect, wonderful. 

The situation threatened to produce 
merely excitement and contradictions. 
Here again was the teacher’s cue to teach 
children how to examine their own 
words. He asked a simple question: 
“What camps have you attended?” Only 
one was named; that name was substi- 
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tuted for the generalization “camps.” 
“Now,” continued the teacher, “what do 
we ask next?” “How is this camp bad?” 
suggested a pupil. Subsequent discussion 
resulted in a paragraph approximately 
like this: “Last summer I went to 
X-Camp. Some of the food was new to 
me, and I did not like it, though some 
other boys thought it was good. I liked 
the hikes and swimming but not making 
my bed and taking a nap. I may go 
again.’ The problem may in itself seem 
trivial, but the method is of great impor- 
tance. 

It should be noted that such analysis 
is made much more easily when the writ- 
er is dealing with a problem in which he 
has some stake and for which he has as- 
sumed the initiative in writing. If the 
statement comes from a workbook or 
from the teacher’s assignment, it is im- 
possible to hold the writer to an under- 
standing of meaning. Sometimes we our- 
selves deliver definitions (generaliza- 
tions) meaningless to children. 

“A verb is a word which expresses ac- 
tion, being, or state of being,” we tell 
youngsters who cannot possibly under- 
stand that “being” and “state of being” 
cover the various steps by which asser- 
tions of identity, classification, and eval- 
uation move through various stages of 
sensory and logical verification. We as- 
sign topics for writing, well knowing that 
they are beyond the real understanding 
of our pupils and that consequently these 
young writers must fall back on vague 
and meaningless generalizations. “Will 
the U.N. survive?” was recently dis- 
cussed on the air by a group of mere 
babes. Certainly they should learn about 
the United Nations, and certainly they 
should study about how man can find a 
way to peace. But no one should ask 
them to predict—possible only by vague 
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abstracting—what is known only to 
oracles. 

Assignments in literature frequently 
encourage undue generalizing. Pupils 
classify Dryden after reading fifty lines; 
they discuss “the literature of the eight- 
eenth century” without knowing five 
books. Sixteen-year-olds generalize—on 
assignment—on Macbeth’s “ambition”’ 
with no basis but experience in high- 
school politics to help them talk about 
an adult’s motives. Survey courses 
catalogue for them great writers, not 
even decently sampled. Youngsters who, 
bless their hearts, honestly think ‘“Trees”’ 
and ‘The Psalm of Life” are great and 
profound poems are asked on book re- 
ports to discuss the style of a novel. We 
teachers cannot escape responsibility for 
much unsound use of abstractions. Fre- 
quently we require it; the cliché is not 
confined to pupil writing. 

There is a familiar Eastern proverb 
about him who knows not and knows not 
that he knows not. A gentleman from 
North Carolina recently gave me the op- 
posite side of the picture in a story he 
vouches for as true. 

The head of a country grade school ap- 
proached the superintendent and asked 
for a high-school teacher to take care of 
the advanced pupils. 

‘“‘How many?” asked the superintend- 
ent. 

“Three,” was the reply. ‘“They’ve 
finished all the grades.”’ 

“That’s not enough,” argued the su- 
perintendent; “you’ll have to teach them 
yourself.” 

Some talk followed, the superintend- 


ent insisting that “anyone can teach a 
little high-school work” and the country 
teacher resisting. Finally, he ended the 
discussion with more regard for truth 
than for grammar. “A man,” he said, 
“cain’t any more teach what he don’t 
know than he can come from a place 
where he ain’t been.” 

If we as teachers “have been,” if we 
know the satisfaction of using words 
carefully, if in our assignments and 
teaching we ourselves use abstractions 
only as we know what we really mean, we 
have something to tell our students. The 
lessons will be positive, not merely 
negative. 

“Pushkin,” wrote a student in one of 
my courses, “is the first true voice of 
Russia.”’ This she stated despite no 
knowledge of Russian and a sketchy ac- 
quaintance with some few pieces in 
translation. In contrast another said: 
“T’ve read only Eugene Onegin and The 
Captain’s Daughter. They were full of 
comments on family relations, comments 
that might have been made about my 
own relatives. I will read more by this 
writer who seems to know and enjoy so 
much about people.” This is not a great 
comment, but it is a simple, honest one. 

Generalizations, abstractions? Yes— 
when we know what they are and that 
back of them must be knowledge. Hon- 
esty is itself a factor in thinking. Respon- 
sibility—a sense of needing to know, of 
limiting words to what one understands 
—all these are involved in analyzing the 
cliché and the abstraction. There are 
many ways of teaching how to think. 
This is offered as one. 
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Classroom Spelling: Experimental Notes 


ELLENJARDEN NOLDE' 


O.sters and educators are contin- 
ually complaining about the poor spellers 
of the present generation. The oldsters 
lament the good old days, when every 
lady was an accomplished speller. Edu- 
cators are not so much concerned about 
spelling as a social attribute as they are 
troubled by the fact that higher educa- 
tion and better reading methods have 
not also produced better spelling. In fact 
spelling has deteriorated as general edu- 
cation has improved. 

This lack of emphasis on spelling as an 
important skill can be blamed partly on 
the compensating secretary. The social 
leader and the business executive no 
longer are judged on their own spelling 
but on their secretaries’. People who 
want to get places do not need to know 
how to spell. A more significant factor is 
the question of time. To get results, spell- 
ing requires more exactness, more drill,7 
and therefore more time than any other 
skill. And in the attempt to cover all the 
interests considered essential to modern 
education the time element is important. 
Also, to gain the most benefit from the 
school curriculum of many interests, ex- 
pert reading is far more essential than is 
expert spelling. Reading is the skill that/ 
has held the center of attention, with 
spelling tagging along as an echo. 

In the Dame School, when reading was 
taught s-e-e, “‘see”; t-h-e, “the”; c-a-l, 
“cat,” spelling was closely correlated 
with reading. Then each word was given 
careful attention, and the spelling of the 


* Psychologist and teacher of English, German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia. 


word was learned with the recognition of 
the word. But phonetics and present- 
day reading methods emphasize the 
sound and concept of the word rather 
than the spelling. In fact, to become a“ 
fast and efficient reader, one must break 
down any tendency to particularize on a 
word. Spelling requires words to be ex- 
amined individually. Therefore it em- 
ploys a method almost opposite to pres- 
ent-day reading techniques and must be 
considered a separate and independent 
skill. 

The popular alibi for poor spelling is: 
“Tf there were only more time for drill!” 
This merely excuses the situation with- 
out facing the real difficulty. For spelling 
is not just drill; it is also mastering the 
use of words in sentences as they func- 
tion in actual writing. Occasionally a 
small group of words must be concen- 
trated on by themselves, but as a gen- 
eral rule, and for efficient use, the words 
must be given in context. Many words 
are known by themselves, but when they 
have to be fitted into a meaning they cre- 
ate a problem. Outstanding examples of 
this are the common homonyms “to,” 
“oon” “ten”; “ha” “e's: 
“there,” “they’re.” These words are 
very simple by themselves. It is obvious- 
ly valueless to teach them out of con- 
text. And it is also true that many com- 
mon words learned separately can be 
spelled by themselves in a list. When 
they occur in the stream of writing 
through the push and confusion of sur- 
rounding words, they are incorrect. This 
happens with distressing frequency. The 
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word is correct in the spelling lesson at 
nine-thirty, incorrect on a paper written 
an hour later. Words are not used by 
themselves in actual practice but in con- 
text; therefore dictation is the only satis- 
factory type of drill that will establish 
the spelling of a word as an unvarying 
habit. This drill must be frequent, lim- 
ited, and cumulative. Some dictation 
should be given every day, even if it is 
only three or four brief sentences. The 
number of words in a given year must be 
sufficiently small for them to be surely 
learned. This is an absolute requirement 
for basic mastery. The dictation must, of 
course, be cumulative, constantly rein- 
troducing previously learned words to 
provide the review necessary for perfect 
familiarity and security. 

Much of the confusion in spelling is 
caused by the breakdown of phonetics, 
by double letters, and by the variety of 
vowel combinations. These difficulties 
are particularly baffling to the more able 
student. A great help in overcoming this 
trouble is rationalization and the organi- 
zation of words in groups. Certain rules, 
even though they have exceptions, pro- 
vide directive value. ‘“‘Business” is bus-i- 
ness, “Wednesday”? Wed-nes-day. Actual 
verbalization of peculiarities seems fool- 
ish to a good speller, and yet, for a person 
to whom “dependant” looks as satisfac- 
tory as “dependent,” and “separate” 
might just as well be “seperate,” it is 
tremendous security to know that ‘“de- 
pendent” is all e’s; ‘‘separate’’ has a’s in 
the middle and e’s on each end. Organi- 
zation of words in groups is another help- 
ful rationalization. In each group some 
sample words are given, and the individ- 
ual adds to these as he finds other ex- 
amples in his reading-and experience. The 
ten groups suggested by Lester for his 
spelling tests provide an excellent start- 
ing basis for selecting the groups. The 


categories listed below were simplified 
and adapted for sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. 


Words with two or more spellings and meanings 
(homonyms) 

Words with te or et 

Words with ough 

Monosyllables and other words that double the 
final consonant before ed or ing 

Words that drop the final e before adding ing 

Words that end in / adding ly 

Words that double the first consonant that can 
be doubled 

Words that double a consonant other than the 
first 

Words with two or more double letters 

Plurals ending in eys or ies 

Words ending in we (drop the e before a suftix) 

Words with silent letters 

Words with ible or able 

Words ending in ence, ance, and ince 

Words having tion, sion, cion 

Demons 


These classifications are by no means 
arbitrary, and exceptions for the differ- 
ent ones have not been listed here. They 


- have been used experimentally and are 


continually being revised. Many helpful 
suggestions come from the students as 
they see the general plan and work out 
schemes of their own. It is also well not 
to try to include all the groups in the 
fifth or sixth grades but to start with a 
few and introduce more in successive 
years. As far as the so-called ‘“demons” 
are concerned, the most important thing 
is to keep the number at a minimum. Any 
list of words frequently misspelled, such 
as Lester’s,? will serve as a basis for selec- 
tion if we keep in mind the importance 
and usefulness for the particular age 
level. 

Corrections must also follow this pat- 
tern of words in context rather than end- 
less repetition of a single word. This of 
course means writing the misspelled 


2 John A. Lester, A Spelling Review (Doylestown, 
Pa.: Lester Pub. Co., 1935). 
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word in sentences. First, the original 
sentence correctly, then one, five, ten, 
different sentences using the word. With 
this should also go, when the error war- 
rants, the rule and examples under the 
rule. A check has to be kept to see that in 
any form variation the important point 
of error is still present. That is, if the 
word was misspelled droping, the correc- 
tion sentences must give either dropping 
or dropped. Drops would be ruled out. 
Also, it is necessary to discourage too 
much stylized repetition: “She dropped 
the ball. He dropped the ball. We 
dropped the ball.” For large classes this is 
the simplest form of correction. Aside 
from watching such points as are men- 
tioned above in a general way, the teach- 
er merely has to check that the original 
paper and the required number of cor- 
rections are handed in. In small groups or 
in individual cases much more can be 
done. Lists of misspelled words can be 
kept. This should be suggested to any 
group and insisted on when time permits. 
More extensive work can be done in in- 
creasing the number of words under each 
classification and in drill on recurring 
errors. But the essential point is the con- 
tinuing practice of the words in associ- 
ation with other words, a habit of think- 
ing in the course of continuous writing. 

In this presentation both the analysis 
and the teaching approach have been 
set forth in very general form. Details of 
method, more specific procedures, and 
use of the Fernald technique? in learning 
have been discussed in a preliminary 
study.4 The purpose here has been to 
show that spelling is more than routine 


3Grace M. Fernald, Remedial Techniques in 
Basic School Subjects (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1943). 

4Ellenjarden Nolde, ‘‘Spelling—Knowledge and 
Skill,” Elementary English Review, April, 1946. 


learning of words, that it is an entirely 
different skill, almost contradictory to 
reading. In the face of the great numbers 
who have spelling difficulties, it is well to 
take into consideration the psychological 
factors involved and to adapt the class- 
room technique to them as much as pos- 
sible. This adaptation must be based on 
an understanding of the confusion that 
arises because of the difference of word 
sound and letter-sequence sound, so that 
phonetic forms can never be trusted and 
frequently must be contradicted. To 
avoid these conflicting experiences, cer- 
tain principles of organization can be 
suggested. To provide adequate training 
in continuing attention to words as they 
are used in the stream of writing, spelling 
exercise should be in the form of sentence 
or paragraph dictation. Even though use 
of this method allows only a small num- 
ber of words to be presented, it compen- 
sates by building the habit of accurate 
and considered writing. A_ limited 
amount perfectly known, used invariably 
and without effort, will form a stronger 
foundation for more complicated spell- 
ing than a host of vaguely familiar im- 
pressions. 

Experimentation with this method in- 
dicates that, even though fewer words 
are actually learned, recurring errors in 
spelling are reduced. The student has a 
sense of greater confidence in his writing, 
because the standard of excellence is at- 
tainable by almost all. He knows when 
he is right and does not constantly floun- 
der among uncertainties. The habit is 
established of hesitating over a doubtful 
word and attempting to apply some rule 
or verbalized guide. This understanding 
and practice of accurate writing forms a 
basis for more confidence in approaching 
literary composition at higher levels. 


» | 


Round Table 


THE HUMANITIES AND THE 
ENGLISH TEACHER 


Caveat lector! The reader is warned that 
the remarks that follow are not on the sub- 
ject—not, that is, unless he agrees with the 
author in the assumption that “humanities” 
is the plural of “humanity.” 


In a world, a nation, a city, even a school, 
in which earning a living has for very long 
seemed far more important than learning to 
live, the pressure on the teacher of English 
to make his subject of practical value has 
become well-nigh unendurable. Hence, in a 
spirit of desperation we return to the hu- 
manities (the plural of humanity—re- 
member?). 

We used to give a type of examination 
known variously as ““Minimum Essentials” 
(by the founding fathers), ‘‘M.E.’s” (by the 
disrespectful and frivolous younger mem- 
bers of the department), and “Miniums” 
(sic) by the students. It was designed to test 
the student’s basic strength, or demonstrate 
his weakness, in the techniques of English: 
spelling, grammar, sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, and capitalization, etc. The capi- 
tals, by no means accidental, indicated the 
relative importance of these techniques in 
the scheme of things. They are important 
but not that important. However, we won- 
der whether elaborate reading and compre- 
hension scales, whether emphasis on correct 
speech to the point of eliminating all pleas- 
ing individuality of accent, intonation, and 
enunciation, whether constant and frequent- 
ly labored and belabored emphasis on cur- 
rent problems and their relationship to the 
teaching of English—we could go on, but we 
pause here to weigh and consider—whether 
any of these and more deserve the place they 
are now granted in the teaching of English? 

We plead for a return to the humanities, 
as we wilfully interpret the term. We are de- 


pressed rather than impressed by the fact 
that, as the home, if not medicine, suffered 
a loss when the old G.P. became a specialist, 
so the student, if not the subject of English 
likewise suffered a loss when the teacher be- 
came a specialist. We are prepared to defend 
this apparently reactionary dictum against 
the charge that it would ignore a century of 
progress in education; replace knowledge 
with ignorance or worse; make it, so far from 
teaching pupils how to think, unnecessary 
for them to think at all. 

Consider a hypothetical situation in 
which we avail ourselves of the anonymity 
of letters. A is a very well-trained and very 
able teacher of English. He is socially con- 
scious to a degree, a real student of political 
economy, a forceful and withal pleasant 
personality. His classes are lively and stimu- 
lating—anything goes, provided that it 
stems from, or can be related to, the world 
outside the classroom, the political world, 
that is. A is a specialist, and a good one. But 
suppose that his students next have to suffer 
through a term of English with B, who is a 
stickler for all the minutiae which can make 
English a trial and a sentence of damnation, 
especially for certain mechanical- rather 
than verbal-minded boys. B is also a special- 
ist, though not so palatable a one as A. 
Comes now C, the third of our specialists. 
A sports enthusiast is C. He knows the record 
of every major figure in every major sport. 
No one can say that the students are not 
alive and interested in his classes. They lap 
them up. Their papers on sports are master- 
pieces of organization, accuracy of detail, 
and climactic effect. We can vouch for the 
truth of this statement; we have taught 
them the term following their exposure to C 
and have spent fully one-third of that term 
trying to persuade them that it is just barely 
possible that there are other subjects of in- 
terest than sports, sports, and again sports. 
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Reductio ad absurdum? Your sympathetic 
vibrations tell you it is not! We have merely 
cited three examples of a general tendency 
on the part of teachers of English to distort 
their relationship to the subject they profess 
to teach and to the students to whom they 
should be teaching it. 

But to return to the humanities— 

Anything does go in the English class and 
should fit into the curriculum; or should we 
not rather say “everything” than “any- 
thing’? Have we English teachers forgot 
that we are to teach boys, not a subject? 
And does this not mean that we should take 
the trouble to learn the names of our stu- 
dents, to recognize them as individuals, not 
as members of a class in English 1 to 8? So 
simple a thing as greeting a boy in the sub- 
way or in the corridors of the school build- 
ing; as reading the clipping he brings to you 
which tells of his winning a harmonica con- 
test; as letting him state his preferences (and 
his doubtless more vehement dislikes) in the 
anthology of poetry his class is studying; as 
recalling that in an otherwise unexceptional 
or perhaps even technically poor composi- 
tion he made one really significant statement 
about his concept of freedom, or of responsi- 
bility to his family, or about the part music 
plays in his life—such simple things as these 
will bind him to you with ties of genuine af- 
fection. Furthermore, he becomes your will- 
ing pupil and will follow you at least to the 
end of the next assignment in verbals! 

We protest that we do not advocate 
currying favor with our students, that we do 
not wish to reward the sycophant or to pry 
into the lives of sensitive souls. We ask only 
that English teachers, who are, after all, 
human beings, remember that their stu- 
dents, also, are human; that they dearly love 
to catch their teachers in error. Surely this 
one touch of error alone makes the whole 
world kin. 

We hesitate to close at this point, for we 
have left unanswered a question which 
looms ever larger: “‘What do you propose to 
do in the English classroom?”’ Have we an- 
swered that question in saying that every- 
thing goes under the heading of English? 
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Possibly—but surely not specifically. Here 
then, is our specific suggestion: to teach 
English, all the aspects of English, to the 
students in our classes, rather than, as has 
been, is, and, we ruefully grant, will proba- 
bly continue to be, the tendency, to teach 
ourselves, to ride our own hobbies, to the 
exclusion of all else. Permit this further 
clarification: we do believe that teachers 
should have individuality and individual 
preferences and interests; we further believe 
that a teacher is a good teacher only in so 
far as he has individuality. He should par- 
ticipate in class discussions; he should not 
hesitate to match his opinions and even his 
tastes against those of his students. But, and 
this is our last word on the subject, he should 
let the interests and capacities of his stu- 
dents, rather than of himself, determine the 
paths they are to follow. 


LILLIE H. GREENBERG 


Brookiyn (N.Y.) TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


DOES YOUR SCHOOL PAPER 
EDUCATE? 


The fourteen-year-old was unhappy. He 
kept looking at the adult, and the adult paid 
little attention to him. After all, it was Tues- 
day morning, and there was not much time 
left. The job had to be done. The kids 
couldn’t be disappointed, yet that adult 
didn’t seem to want to help. 

What could he do? A teacher ought to 
help. Finally, the fourteen-year-old editor of 
the school paper, circulation 1,000, went to 
the adult teacher’s desk: “None of the 
stories are in. The kids can’t type. And they 
can’t find a typewriter. We haven’t got a 
picture made and developed.” He spoke 
quietly, but there was an air of you-take- 
over-I’m-at-the-end-of-my-rope. He’d for- 
gotten how in editorial sessions with the 
class he had said that the paper was the 
students’ paper. It was not a teacher’s job. 
Now, it was tough; things didn’t work out— 
and therefore he was glad for the teacher, 
wanted the teacher to take over. 

Deep in the heart of the young editor the 
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hard reality of life had him in the grip for the 
first time. His mother and father—even his 
past teachers—had protected him, had 
taken over when the going got tough. He 
still couldn’t believe that the teacher 
wouldn’t in the end take a pencil, paper, 
typewriter—and copy and edit all stories, 
assign reporters, prepare the dummy, and 
make the deadline. Nevertheless, there was 
something disconcerting in this teacher. He 
listened attentively and appeared sympa- 
thetic, read everything brought to him and 
chatted about stories, but somehow this 
teacher didn’t start to work and do the pa- 
per. The editor had learned that the teacher 
could have—he’d shown that on the first 
few issues when the ninth-grade pupils were 
learning: he’d worked as one of them then. 
But gradually he worked less and less. 

“Maybe we will have to work after 
school,” ventured the editor, looking at the 
teacher hopefully, for he didn’t want to 
work after school. A whole core period was 
given to the group to use for the paper—a 
core period every day, in fact, if needed. All 
the “common learnings,” which the editor 
knew from much discussion, were to be de- 
rived from meaningful work on the paper; 
he didn’t know that other learnings were 
supposed to come from the newspaper ex- 
perience, too—such as development of social 
attitudes and understandings, development 
of responsibility, and development in every 
child of a feeling that he was a needed, func- 
tioning member. 

“Maybe you will have to work after 
school. You know the paper must be in at 
eleven tomorrow. We have made a contract 
with the printer. He has many other papers 
—we must meet our obligations.” 

But the pupils in this room, as they 
struggled with stories, with headlines, with 
spelling, punctuation, didn’t like their job 
now. Responsibility met them now. It was 
a hard, demanding responsibility. Twelve 
hundred children shouldered them with the 
responsibility. In the cafeteria the other 
kids would ask: “Why isn’t the paper out?” 
“Say, Bud, I hear you folks couldn’t make 
your deadline—what about it?” 


No, it wasn’t the teacher’s comment on 
their report card which set the heavy hand 
of we-have-a-responsibility-to-our-school on 
the group and frightened them and made 
them meet in excited groups—and talk 
about the teacher not co-operating. 

The teacher was serene, undisturbed. It 
was tough. His heart bled for them. He 
wanted to take them under his protection 
and give a hand. In an hour or so he could 
have organized the “sheet” and had things 
humming. But he didn’t. 

He would let them miss their deadline. 
And they missed it, and they counted their 
wasted days and made a spontaneous evalu- 
ation of the procedure that had cost them 
social and personal censure. And they never 
missed a deadline—again. 

But once there was a teacher who 
thought that the paper was the most impor- 
tant thing in the school, more important 
than the kids who produced it—it was her 
project. The faculty had given her responsi- 
bility—hadn’t they?—of seeing that the 
paper was out. So when the deadline was 
about to be missed, or when the articles 
weren’t up to “her” standards, she wrote 
fast and furiously. She wrote headlines. She 
counted the space. She sent out reporters— 
and, because she gave report cards, the kids 
responded like eager beavers . . . like errand 
boys and girls, too. She never missed a dead- 
line. The kids listened to her attentively and 
carried out her orders. The editor didn’t 
know what to do—maybe write an editorial 
if the teacher picked the subject. 

The only time this paper missed a dead- 
line was when the teacher was sick. 

But one day the nonco-operative teacher 
was sick for a week, and the paper came out. 
One of the kids told him: “We don’t need 
you; we can get a paper out without 
you.” 

“Of course,” whispered the sponsor to 
himself, “you could. I’m not the editor of a 
child’s paper. I’m an educator.” 


REEF WALDREP 


Oak RinGeE (TENN.) SCHOOLS 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AD- 
DRESS IN LETTER-WRITING 


The address of the letter, whether in the 
heading or on the envelope, lends itself ad- 
mirably to a series of lessons in the English 
class. Teachers take for granted the me- 
chanics of the address—its position, the 
spelling of place names, and the punctua- 
tion. But there are other aspects of the ad- 
dress which do not so readily occur in class- 
room procedure; considerations which, if 
broached, can enrich the study of letter- 
writing. The evolution of the printed ad- 
dress, its necessity and significance—these 
are things that may profitably be studied for 
an enriched appreciation of the art of writ- 
ing letters. 

The following considerations, therefore, 
suggest material properly adaptable to the 
classroom. 

Communities were not always divided 
into convenient streets with each building 
thereon assigned a particular number. In 
Colonial days in America one could not 
write ‘39 Chestnut Street,”’ for houses had 
no numbers nor were there post offices with 
a postman to deliver letters. Mail was ad- 
dressed, for example, to “Jonathan Tobey 
at the Black Horse Inn,” and the hostelry 
was identified not by a number and a street 
but by a huge sign in front of the door. Since 
few could read, lettering was unnecessary, 
but no one could misinterpret the huge black 
horse painted upon the sign. “Spyglass Inn” 
mounted a brass telescope above its door. 
“The Golden Cock” was the burnished fig- 
ure of a rooster gleaming in the sunlight. 
Thus when mail was delivered (and for cen- 
turies by private courier), it was generally 
to the inns of the country, not alone because 
they were the centers of news, business, and 
social life but because they could always be 
located. Even the most sluggish wayfarer 
could identify “The Green Lantern.” 

But inns were not the only buildings with 
unmistakable identification. The cobbler 
hung out a huge wooden shoe as a sign. The 
hatter displayed a tall beaver. The lock- 
smith swung a huge brass key over his door. 
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The linen merchant mounted a spinning- 
wheel. These things—and there were models 
of fish or clocks or ships—could be seen a 
long way off. 

Even today signs like these still flourish. 
The barber has his red-and-white-striped 
pole. The clock-maker has a big clock, al- 
ways fixed at 8:18. The shoe store has a boot 
and the baggage-maker a trunk. In Boston 
a tea merchant has a copper kettle issuing 
steam and near by a tobacconist displays a 
huge ornamented pipe. 

Nowadays everyone can read, but printed 
signs are not the only ones. There are fire- 
boxes always in red; traffic lights are dis- 
tinctive; and highway markers are becom- 
ing standardized. In fact, one could drive 
across the country if he could identify three 
colors, could read numbers, and could un- 
derstand a dozen symbols. 

Although cities now have a complex sys- 
tem of names and numbers for the many 
streets, it was not always so. For people 
could not read, and signs were useless. But a 
traveler knew Court Street from the court- 
house on the corner. Similarly he could find 
Church Street, Hill Street, Pond Street, and 
the like. He could find First Street and Sec- 
ond Street; and many streets were named 
after some wealthy citizen whose mansion 
stood at the corner. 

The historical background of mail service 
likewise provides interesting study in con- 
nection with the address. For centuries mail 
was delivered by private courier. Only the 
very rich could afford to exchange letters, 
and these were generally on business affairs. 
Social letters, such as we know them today, 
were almost unknown, and a letter from a 
foreign country was the event of a lifetime. 

The industrial revolution, however, gave 
rise to big business, which demanded the 
rapid exchange of commercial paper. This 
set up the government post office, now pos- 
sessing such diverse services. Ships and 
river boats, express trains, automobiles and 
trucks, airplanes—all speed the delivery of 
mail. In larger communities the postman in 
his gray uniform and brown leather bag is a 
familiar and welcome figure, and in the 
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country mail is dispatched by rural free de- 
livery. 

Then, too, the post office department of- 
fers the widest study of its various services. 
First-class mail, parcel post, newspapers and 
periodicals, air mail, special delivery, regis- 
tered and insured mail—these are broadly 
significant in the study of letters. The postal 
savings, the sale of bonds and stamps, and 
other investment services came into familiar 
use during the war. Then, too, the dead-let- 
ter office—how it makes every effort to de- 
cipher illegible addresses or to correct wrong 
ones and how, finally, some mail must be 
marked as undeliverable because someone 
was careless—appeals to young students. 
And an interesting by-product of the postal 
department is the widespread hobby of col- 
lecting postage stamps. Finally the contri- 


butions of Benjamin Franklin are note- 
worthy: his having been postmaster-general 
for the British colonies from 1753 to 1774, 
when he laid the foundation of our present 
postal department. 

Considerations such as these provide a 
rich background of appreciation in the study 
of letter-writing; and, because of them, 
teachers and pupils alike can enter into this 
work with greater enthusiasm. For the ad- 
dress of a letter, familiar as it seems to all, 
contains within its form a wide and interest- 
ing background to the greater motivation 
and the wider understanding of the art of 
letter-writing. 

Joun H. TREANOR 


FRANCIS PARKMAN DISTRICT 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Editor Confides 


Many magazines this year will present 
articles in observance of the Goethe bi- 
centennial. ‘“‘Goethe and America,” by 
CHRISTIAN F. MEtz, appropriately comes 
early in the season, because it considers 
Goethe’s work as a whole and because it 
relates that work to us. 

The school cannot afford—has no right— 
to neglect speech. Teachers of English do 
not think that, in the high school, speech 
training should be organized into a sepa- 
rate department, with further fractionating 
of the student. These facts create “The 
Dilemma of the Four-Leaf Clover,” which 
MARGARET PAINTER at least partly re- 
solves for us in her paper. 

One of the two papers most frequently 
asked for by those attending the NCTE 
convention last Thanksgiving was WALTER 
LoBan’s ‘“‘No Way Around.” It is a fine 
blend of idealism and realism. 

If the reader is an enthusiastic student 
of language, he may want to try at least 
part of the program. that JOSEPHINE M. 
BURNHAM presents in “The Matrix of Eng- 


lish.” If he has not given much attention 
to our language, he may learn a good deal 
painlessly. 

Lou La BrRant’s paper is not labeled 
“semantics,” but it might well be. It pro- 
ceeds by classroom illustrations, all too 
rarely supplied by the theoretical seman- 
ticists. 

“The Pun as a Legitimate Comic De- 
vice,” by AILEEN D. LorRBERG, presents an 
interesting solution of a minor problem in 
the teaching of literature. And just why did 
we ever think that a// puns call for apology? 
There are puns and puns. 

Spelling is harder to teach than it was 
a generation ago—certainly because we 
try to teach it to some students of poorer 
ability and, at the same time, try to teach 
more other things more valuable, and prob- 
ably because modern teaching of reading 
gives less help with spelling. But ELLEN- 
JARDEN NOLDE, psychologist as well as 
teacher of English, gives some useful 
procedures. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), 
JAMES B. McMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


MISPRONUNCIATION? 


Freshman-handbook writers convention- 
ally include a list of words said to be fre- 
quently misspelled because of mispronuncia- 
tion, words like athlete, length, irrelevant, 
lightning, and separate. The student is ad- 
vised to correct his pronunciation of such 
words to improve his spelling. This advice is 
probably good in some instances; I don’t 
doubt that a list of misspellings taken from 
actual student papers would contain many 
forms like athelete and drownded, which reflect 
substandard variant pronunciations. 

But the orthodox handbook treatment of 
this matter is deplorably uninformed and 
frequently harmful. When a textbook lists 
such spellings as Artic, evry, intrested, and 
litrature as results of “‘mispronunciation,”’ it 
reveals either a questionable definition of 
mispronunciation or the author’s failure to 
look up the words in modern dictionaries, in 
spite of the fact that a handbook usually 
contains a neat set of directions on ““How To 
Use a Dictionary.” Dictionaries are not 
identical in their handling of pronunciation, 
so that an unwary handbook writer may 
assume that a pronunciation is “incorrect” 
because he doesn’t find it in the dictionary 
he is using; for example, the current Web- 
ster’s New International doesn’t show Arctic 
without the first k-sound. But both the 
American College Dictionary and the Ken- 
yon-Knott Pronouncing Dictionary of Ameri- 
can English show it. Since all dictionaries are 
conservative, never entering a pronuncia- 
tion until it is very widespread, I believe 
that a handbook should never call a pro- 
nunciation “incorrect” if even one modern 
reputable dictionary (e.g., ACD, Century, 
Funk and Wagnalls, Jones, Kenyon-Knott, 
Oxford, Webster’s, Winston, Wyld) lists it. 


Students can certainly be taught to spell 
Arctic without an irrelevant argument about 
its pronunciation. 


But even worse sins are committed: sev- 
eral popular textbooks explicitly or im- 
plicitly recommend that the student mispro- 
nounce words like separate, despair, di- 
vide, restaurant, and existence (substituting 
stressed vowels for unstressed vowels in re- 
duced syllables). If this is a mere mnemonic 
device to be employed by the student when 
he is trying to recall a spelling, it may be 
useful, but it should be recommended only 
as such. No student should be told that it is 
incorrect to pronounce accept and except or 
device and divide with identical initial syl- 
lables. No instructor with even a bowing ac- 
quaintance with standard studies of English 
phonology can defend a textbook statement 
which blithely ignores and contradicts facts 
of phonology. And any instructor is likely 
to face students who have read the remarks 
on unstressed syllables by W. Cabell Greet 
on page xxii of the ACD. 

Because one type of mispronunciation is 
the addition of consonants or vowels, it is 
common in the textbook tradition to assume 
that misspellings which involve the addition 
of letters reflect phonetic additions. Thus 
words like disastrous, entrance, lightning, and 
suffrage are old standbys in the spelling lists, 
along with genuine examples like athletics 
and drowned. If college freshmen put an 
extra e in disastrous, lightning, suffrage, and 
entrance, they are making a purely ortho- 
graphic mistake by analogy with disaster, 
lighten, suffer, and enter; surely no freshman 
ever spoke these words with an extra syl- 
lable. Such words are out of place in a list of 
misspellings due to mispronunciation. 

A prize howler is the advice sometimes 
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given to spell such words as accommodate, ac- 
cumulate, defer, differ, writer, and wrilten 
with regard to the number of medial con- 
sonants pronounced, as if accommodate had 
two sounded m’s, differ two f’s, and written 
two ?’s. Any enterprising freshman who 
looks up the pronunciation of such words in 
any desk dictionary will discover the falsity 
of this notion, and most instructors who use 
handbooks know that English speakers 
never pronounce the same consonant twice 
in succession inside any English word except 
derived words like meanness and penknife 
(where the consonant is actually lengthened 
rather than doubled). Telling the student to 
pronounce occasional “correctly (with two 
c’s)”’ in an effort to get the word spelled with 
two c’s is bound to be confusing, since not 
one dictionary shows such a pronunciation. 
Somewhat similar is the advice to pronounce 
tragedy and prejudice correctly to avoid mis- 
spelling them with a d instead of the g and /. 
These misspellings may be due to mispro- 
nunciation, but it is not likely. The d is 
written at the end of the first syllable pre- 
cisely because the writer hears and says a d 
at this point; the 7 sound is analyzed by 
phoneticians as a compound sound begin- 
ning with a brief d. Misspelling here is due 
to pronunciation, not mispronunciation. It 
is like hiz, wuz, and wimin, which are cer- 
tainly not due to mispronunciation. 
Sometimes a misspelling is a result of the 
pronunciation of a particular variety of Eng- 


lish. For example, formerly and formally 
are confused by college students, and sur- 
prise is sometimes listed as troublesome. 
Here again pronunciation, not mispronunci- 
ation, is the villain. There are millions of 
people to whom formerly and formally are 
identical; it is ridiculous for a mere fresh- 
man handbook to accuse these people of 
mispronunciation. Even in areas where the 
midwestern r survives before other con- 
sonants, assimilation has eliminated the first 
r in surprise quite generally (as reported by 
Hemp! in 1893 and by many observers 
since). These examples can be multiplied by 
an examination of almost any handbook 
(with the notable exception of Perrin’s and 
Marckwardt and Cassidy’s); since tradi- 
tional handbooks are so similar, it is point- 
less to cite them by title. 

Spelling must be taught. It should be 
taught efficiently and effectively, since it is 
an accomplishment of a very low order, to 
leave as much time as possible for positive 
improvement in written expression and com- 
munication. The handbook can be very 
helpful to the hard-pressed instructor if it 
accurately distinguishes various types of 
misspellings as a diagnostic device. But the 
textbook writers cannot rely on older hand- 
books for information; they must go to 
studies of spelling-error frequency and to 
standard descriptions of present-day pro- 
nunciation, 

J. B. McMILLAN 


The enemies of our system believe it can be overthrown because of 
certain weaknesses inherent in democracy. One of these is our failure to use 
repressive measures in fighting their propaganda. Curiously enough, some 
of our own ultra-conservative elements agree with the communists on 
this point. They warn us that we’ll lose the fight against Soviet ideas 
unless we employ Soviet methods of repression. They hold that we can- 
not save democratic ideals except by the use of undemocratic methods. 
This is equivalent to telling us that democracy can save itself from being 
murdered only by committing suicide—HoMER PRICE RAINEY. 
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NCTE News 


The 1949 Directory of Officers, Committees, 
and Affiliates is out. Any member who has 
not received a copy by May 15 should notify 
the Secretary at 211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, Chicago 21. 

The Council has been asked by the Mili- 
tary Government for Germany to sponsor 
the sixty-day visit of Dr. Frederick Geissler, 
a Berlin teacher of English, to study the 
teaching of English in the United States. 
The government gives Dr. Geissler a small 
travel fund and a per diem allowance for liv- 
ing expense. President Marion C. Sheridan 
is acting for the Council in helping Dr. 
Geissler to see as much democratic teaching 
of English, in as various communities, as is 
possible with limited travel. The visitor 
spent several months as a student in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, so that he already 
knows something of our schools. He is 
spending sixty days here, from about mid- 
April to mid-June. 

The United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute has also called upon the Council for as- 
sistance. The Council is supplying the Insti- 
tute with two panels of names of classroom 
teachers of English, supervisors, and ‘“ex- 
perts” to help in choosing a textbook in com- 
position and grammar at the senior high 
school level for use by the Institute. 

The NCTE Annual Meeting this year 
will be in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, Novem- 
ber 24-26. Room reservations are handled 
directly by the hotel. Those who can con- 
veniently share rooms are asked to do so. 

Among the scores of actions taken by the 
Council Executive Committee in a driving 
session of two and a half days in February 
was the appointment of a Committee on the 
Teaching of Grammar and Usage in Ameri- 
can Schools. The members of this committee 
are all persons of recognized ability, and 
they were carefully chosen to avoid prede- 


termination of the report. Their work will 
perhaps overlap somewhat that of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum but will 
be more concentrated on a single crucial is- 
sue. Anyone who has evidence which the 
committee can use should send it in. (For 
names, see Directory.) Opinions and theo- 
retical arguments would not be helpful. 

Whether high-school and college students 
who expect to enter vocations in which lan- 
guage plays a secondary role should have 
specialized courses in English will be care- 
fully considered by two committees author- 
ized at the February executive meeting. One 
is the Committee on English in Preprofes- 
sional College Programs (premedical, pre- 
dental, pre-engineering, etc.); the other is 
English in Vocational Preparation (for 
high-school students expecting to go di- 
rectly into business or industry). In the 
creation of these committees there is no 
assumption that we need to establish 
courses in engineering English, business 
English, etc.; they are commissioned to 
study the problems which arise in the 
English education of such students and to 
recommend any modification in method 
and/or subject matter which can be shown 
to be desirable. 

A committee on television? The NCTE 
does not yet have one, but it should, and 
probably will, have one soon. Teachers of 
English who are teaching television appreci- 
ation, making use of television in school, or 
helping to influence television programs will 
do well to write briefly of their work to the 
NCTE president, Marion C. Sheridan, New 
Haven High School. 


NCTE Nominations 


The Council’s Nominating Committee, 
elected by ballot (without nominations) by 
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the Board of Directors, consists this year of 
Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, 
chairman; Dora V. Smith, University of 
Minnesota; Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse 
University; Porter G. Perrin, University of 
Washington; and Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri. This 
Nominating Committee presents at this 
time a slate of nominees for officers of the 


Council and for Directors-at-Large. Addi- 
tional nominees may be named by petition 
of twenty Directors accompanied by written 
consent of the persons so nominated and de- 
livered to the Secretary-Treasurer, 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, on or before 
August 15. Election is by the Board of Di- 
rectors next Thanksgiving. At that time, 
nominations from the floor are permitted. 

The Nominating Committee’s slate fol- 
lows: 


For President: MARK NEVILLE, John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 
For First Vice-President: PAuL FARMER, Henry 
W. Grady High School, Atlanta, Georgia 
For Second Vice-President: EDNA STERLING, 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 
For Secretary-Treasurer: W. WILBUR HATFIELD, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, 
Illinois 
For Directors-at-Large (six to be elected): 
MILTON Forest Hills High School, 
Forest Hills, New York City 
STIRLING Brown, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Wittram R. Woop, Evanston Township 
Schools, Evanston, Illinois 
E. LovtsE Noyes, Santa Barbara High 
School, Santa Barbara, California 
MitpreD Dawson, Elementary Schools, 
Kingston, New York 
BLANCHE ‘TREZEVANT, State Supervisor 
of English, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Youth Speaks to the Young Dead Soldiers’ 


We speak to you, young dead soldiers. 
We have heard you above the riotous noises. 
(Do you not hear us?) 


Our hearts and our voices call to you across 
the black chasms of war 
And the bright fields of peace. 


We say, 
We are young. We live. We remember you. 


We say, 
As you have given in death, 
So shall we give in life—gladly, unstintedly. 


We say, 

We dedicate ourselves 

To those high principles which you died to 
preserve. 


*“Youth Speaks to the Young Dead Soldiers”’ 
is a composite poem, written by my junior class at 
the Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. This was in reply to, and following the 
pattern of, a moving poem by Archibald MacLeish, 
“The Young Dead Soldiers,” which appeared in the 
September, 1945, Reader’s Digest. 


We say, 

Your deaths are ours; 

We shall give them meaning. 

You were our brothers, our friends, our 
countrymen; 

We shall not forget you. 


We say, 

We shall live your democracy, not dream it. 
We shall promote tolerance and justice. 
We shall keep peace on the earth. 

Your mission shall be ours, God helping us. 


We are young, we say. 
We live. 
We remember you. 


I shall never forget the earnestness and solemn 
enthusiasm with which these young juniors sought 
to put into words the dedication of their lives to the 
cause of the young dead soldiers. They will prob- 
ably never become great poets, but I am sure that 
they will all become better Americans for having 
written these lines together.—Loutsr S. CAmp. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


TWO NATIONAL CONVENTIONS OF 
workers concerned with education in general 
rather than with any special subject were 
held in February. Both of them were sig- 
nificant, especially for secondary-school 
teachers of English. 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development—usually called 
ASCD—met in New York, February 13-16. 
This organization is laying chief emphasis 
upon democracy in education: democracy, 
so far as feasible, in administration; democ- 
racy (leadership) in supervision; democracy 
in curriculum building; democracy in in- 
struction. Its principal technique is the 
“group process,” which dominates its con- 
vention programs. At registration each 
member chooses a topic on which he will 
work with about thirty others in three half- 
day sessions. No speakers are assigned ‘o 
these discussion groups and even the names 
of the chairmen are not announced before- 
hand. The purpose of the procedure is not 
merely to advance thinking and spread in- 
formation about the problems considered; 
even more important is the participants’ ex- 
perience of successful group process, in order 
that they may go home and stimulate simi- 
lar activity. The procedure employed is 
much like that described by David H. 
Jenkins and Alvin Zander in the NEA Jour- 
nal for February under the title “Some 
Skills for Improving Group Production.” 

The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals met in Chicago, February 
26—March 2. They, too, were seeking democ- 
racy, by a different but not conflicting 
method. Chief emphasis in the NASSP con- 
vention fell upon life-adjustment education 
—education for all American youth. This 
“movement” originated in concern about 
the 60 per cent of high-school students who 


stand between the 20 per cent who are col- 
lege-bound and the 20 per cent who are 
more or less satisfied with vocational educa- 
tion. More than one speaker, however, in- 
sisted that the personal and social education 
which is their ideal must be for all youth, 
with college preparation or vocational train- 
ing added for those who desire either. As the 
curriculum best calculated to give personal 
development and democratic attitudes the 
speakers recommended an “experience-cen- 
tered” one. Meager data now available seem 
to show the greater holding power (reduc- 
ing dropouts) of such a curriculum; student 
testimony and psychological principles indi- 
cate that it has superior efficacy. Notably, 
discussion was focused not on the desirabil- 
ity of such a curriculum but on how it can be 
installed. The use of some core or common- 
learnings course was usually assumed—as a 
future development if not as a present pos- 
sibility. All admit that a core curriculum can 
succeed only with the wholehearted co-oper- 
ation of the teachers concerned, but most 
leaders think that such teacher support of 
the program can be secured if the corps 
starts to study seriously any major problem 
of the local school. 


EARLE J. McGRATH HAS BEEN AP- 
pointed commissioner of education by Presi- 
dent Truman. The Senate committee has 
already interviewed him, and his appoint- 
ment will probably have been confirmed 
when this magazine is published. He was 
formerly dean of the college of liberal arts, 
State University of Iowa, and recently for a 
few weeks professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is reported to be tak- 
ing a salary cut by accepting the govern- 
ment post. He is the author of Toward Gen- 
eral Education, Science in Education, and 
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Social Science in Education. The new com- 
missioner evidently has both thorough train- 
ing and unusual capacity. We hope he will be 
allowed freedom and reasonable appropria- 
tions. 


ACCORDING TO AN ESTIMATE BY 
the United States Bureau of Census in 1947 
only about 60 per cent (8,000,000) of the 
boys and girls of high-school age are in 
school. A United States Department of La- 
bor study of dropouts in Louisville found 
that 42 per cent gave dissatisfaction with the 
school as their reason for leaving. 


OF THE MAY 1948 GRADUATES OF 
one women’s junior college 77 per cent are 
now continuing their education, and 5 per 
cent are married. Of those continuing educa- 
tion about one in ten is majoring in English. 
Education is a poor second in popularity, 
with sociology, music, and home economics 
right at its heels. The college is Stephens. 


A FILMSTRIP ON THE USE OF THE 
library, prepared for junior and senior high 
school students, is offered by the American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11. Use Your Library shows in 
seventy-seven frames how to find books, 
brief facts, magazine articles, pamphlets. It 
can be used by teachers or librarians without 
a manual. Early reports on its use are very 
favorable. $5.00. 


ALICE SLIGH TURNBULL, AUTHOR 
of The Bishop’s Mantle and long ago an Eng- 
lish teacher, discusses ‘“The Gifted Child” in 
the New Jersey English Leaflet for March. 
She urges that we give him (1) encourage- 
ment, (2) glimpses of insight (below the sur- 
face of literature), (3) general help with 
techniques, (4) most important, training in 
moral values. Her most striking incident is a 
letter from a theological professor recalling 
that she praised a certain word he used in a 
theme thirty years ago. 


HIGH-SCHOOL PAPERS MAY WELL 
have promotion managers, in addition to 


circulation and business managers. Muriel 
Sanders explains in the School Press Review 
for February how she chanced upon the ar- 
rangement and how it worked. First, the 
promotion manager installed a guest regis- 
ter, then he secured permission from doctors 
and dentists to supply copies of the paper 
for their waiting rooms, arranged for 
speeches to be made to students new to the 
school, for sample copies to be sent them, 
for a party to be given the first homeroom 
securing 100 per cent subscription, etc. Why 
not, if there is available a student with a 
promoter’s personality? 


RECORDING EDITED EXCERPTS 
from Shakespeare is the answer Charles R. 
Morris, of Milton Academy, gives to the 
question, “How Shall I Use That New 
Recording Machine?” In the English Leaflet 
for February he tells how his boys, working 
in teams, prepared recordings such as that of 
the banquet scene in Macbeth, edited to 
show Lady Macbeth’s disintegration. A 
careful plan is necessary, to economize time 
and avoid failure. There should be (1) prepa- 
ration, (2) explanation, (3) demonstration, 
(4) recording, and (5) hearing and discussing 
the recordings. Real gains in understanding 
and appreciation resulted. The whole article 
should be read by anyone tempted to imi- 
tate the project. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IS THE SUB- 
ject of the first three articles in the January 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. The title of one 
paper, Two Years—Then What?” 
shows how clearly the principals regard the 
junior college or community college as an 
extension of secondary or general education. 

The same magazine has two articles on 
student publications: “Planning and Pub- 
lishing a School Newspaper,” by Hazel K. 
Pullman (who earlier contributed a good 
article to the English Journal), and ‘‘Prepar- 
ing High School Publications,” by George 
Starr Lasher. It also presents the outline of 
“A Unit of Work on the American News- 
paper,” by C. C. Harvey. 
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“Curriculum in Intergroup Education” is 
the topic of the entire February issue of the 
NASSP Bulletin. It offers many case studies 
on the secondary level by Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools. 


ALL TEACHERS AT WHATEVER 
grade level should read Dr. J. Roswell Gal- 
lagher’s article ‘““There Is No Average Boy” 
in the March Afélantic Monthly. He forcibly 
points out that boys grow mentally and 
physically at different rates of speed, that 
they enter adolescence and mature at dif- 
ferent rates of speed, and that, unless teach- 
ers and parents realize this and see the rela- 
tionship of this fact to the problems of indi- 
vidual development, they cannot be wise 
teachers or parents. ‘“‘No one ever did ado- 
lescents a greater disservice,”’ says Dr. Gal- 
lagher, ‘than the person who initiated the 
idea that there is an average weight, or 
height, or grade level in school for any age; 
or that there is an average age at which boys 
should take responsibility, drive cars, stay 
out late, or shave.”’ As one example he gives 
this: “The average weight of one group of 
schoolboys was found to be 127 pounds, but 
the range in weight of these boys from 80 
pounds to 199 pounds is the important fact. 
There were many who did not even approxi- 
mate the average weight, yet there were 
none who were ‘abnormal.’ ”’ It is desirable 
for teachers and parents in trying to help 
children in their care to assess physiological 
and psychological behavior in terms of the 
child’s state of development rather than in 
terms of his chronological age. 


JOHN DEWEY RECENTLY QUOTED 
Justice Holmes as follows: “‘When men have 
realized that time has upset many fighting 


faiths, they may come to believe that the 
ultimate good is better reached by free trade 
in ideas—that the best test of truth is the 
power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market.” Then 
Dewey commented: “There never has been 
a time when it was as important as it is 
today to take into our heads the spirit that 
inspires these words. In a time of extreme 
distress and uncertainty, we reach out blind- 
ly for some final and finished truth. Justice 
Holmes reminds us that truth is a matter of 
never-ending search. In a time of longing for 
external authority—even that of superior 
force to settle doubts and conflicts—he re- 
minds us that the open mind, manifested in 
free search and free discussion, is the sole 
method of conducting the search with safety 
and assurance. In a time when reasonable- 
ness and intelligence are undergoing eclipse, 
he reminds us that fact, discovered by con- 
tinued inquiry, is in the long run the only 
ground upon which realization of human 
desires can be attained.” 


THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OF 
Long Island City High School (New York 
City system) continues its series of mimeo- 
graphed documents for guidance of its 
teachers. “Syllabus in the Communication 
Arts” makes definite suggestions for study 
of radio, movies, newspapers, and magazines 
in each of the eight semesters. This was 
drafted by Samuel Beckoff. The first two 
numbers of a series of ‘Materials Enriching 
the Curriculum,” prepared by A. P. Shatter, 
have appeared. 

Copies of these outlines may be obtained 
free, so long as the supply lasts, from Joseph 
Mersand, chairman of the department. 


About Literature and Language 


A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE DE- 
voted to “American studies” issues from the 
University of Minnesota Press. Volume I, 
No. 1, of American Quarterly is for spring, 
1949. This issue is concerned chiefly with the 
impact of American literature and culture 


upon Europeans. Max Beloff in ‘““The Pro- 
jection of America Abroad” warns against 
provincialism in the programs of American 
studies (cutting across departmental lines) 
now becoming popular in the colleges. Henry 
Nash Smith in “The Salzburg Seminar” 
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gives briefly a comprehensive and illuminat- 
ing account of that interesting project. This 
issue contains 96 pages, without advertising. 
Annual subscription is $3.50. 


THE GOETHE BICENTENNIAL IS TO 
be observed, among other ways, by an Inter- 
national Goethe Convocation in Aspen, Col- 
orado, this summer. The Goethe Bicenten- 
nial Foundation, 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, is arranging to bring a number of 
world-famous scholars for this series of lec- 
tures and discussions. They will be con- 
cerned with Goethe’s thought in relation to 
twentieth-century problems and with mod- 
ern conceptions of world literature in the 
light of Goethe’s ideas about literature. 


WHICH TEN BOOKS “MOST PRO- 
gressively influenced American thought in 
1948”? Publishers, voting by mail under the 
auspices of the Book Industry Committee of 
the Book Manufacturers Institute, selected 
the following from a list of fifty-nine titles: 
Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower (Doubleday); Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try, by Alan Paton (Scribner); Education in 
a Divided World, by James Bryant Conant 
(Harvard); The Gathering Storm, by Win- 
ston S. Churchill (Houghton Mifflin); The 
Naked and the Dead, by Norman Mailer 
(Rinehart); No Place To Hide, by David 
Bradley (Little, Brown); Our Plundered 
Planet, by Fairfield Osborn (Little, Brown); 
Road to Survival, by William Vogt (William 
Sloane); Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert 
E. Sherwood (Harper); and Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male, by Kinsey, Pomeroy, 
and Martin (Saunders). To one of these the 
$1,000 Gutenberg Award will be given. The 
final judges are Lrita Van Doren, Norman 
Cousins, and Henry C. Link. 


THE BOLLINGEN PRIZE FOR PO- 
etry was awarded recently to Ezra Pound 
for The Pisan Cantos. This slender book was 
published last August and written in part 
while Pound was imprisoned in Pisa, charged 
with treason. The jury of award consisted of 
Conrad Aitken, W. H. Auden, Louise Bo- 


gan, Katherine Garrison Chaplin, T. S. 
Eliot, Paul Green, Robert Lowell, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Karl Shapiro, Allen Tate, Wil- 
lard Thorp, Robert Penn Warren, and 
Leonie Adams. It voted that the award 
should be made wholly on grounds of 
achievement in literature, without regard to 
private conduct. Pound is now confined in a 
mental institution and has never been tried 
for treason. 


“HOW CORRECT MUST CORRECT 
English Be?” Norman Lewis made an in- 
formal investigation for Harper’s Magazine 
and gives the results in the March issue. He 
sent out questionnaires to 750 educated 
people, of whom 468 answered. The ques- 
tionnaire contained nineteen sentences in 
each of which a controversial grammatical] 
expression was underlined with space for ap- 
proval or disapproval of the usage. Each 
person was asked to express his or her opin- 
ion about the acceptability of each sentence 
in everyday speech. The most liberal group 
—the one most inclined to accept these 
usages—was composed of 155 college teach- 
ers of English, who piled up an aggregate 
acceptance ratio of 70 per cent! This would 
certainly seem to indicate that the idea of 
English as a living, changing language had 
penetrated (contrary to current myths) toa 
few academic cloisters! The questionnaire, 
the original sources of the nineteen sen- 
tences, and sample comments concerning 
each, are included in Lewis’ article. The 
most conservative group, by the way, was 
that composed of the editors of women’s 
magazines! They, it appears, are the ones 
who prefer to restrict speech to rigidly for- 
mal grammatical patterns. 

The answer to why the female of the 
species must be so protected may perhaps be 
found in a completely unrelated article ““The 
Magazines Women Read,” by Ann Grif- 
fith, in the March American Mercury. De- 
spite the great diversity in women’s reading 
habits, she says, it seems a fact that the 
magazines designed exclusively for women 
are all pretty much alike. “They are all 
slick, illustrated, middlebrow and prosper- 
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ous; and they are all, or nearly all, composed 
of the same four ingredients: 1) advertise- 
ments, 2) social and household hints, 3) ‘se- 
rious’ articles and 4) fiction. The delicate 
blending of these elements (sometimes it is 
hard to tell which is which) results in a prod- 
uct which tells us a lot about the modern 
woman.” As Miss Griffith goes on to analyze 
the product, it is apparent that no heroine 
who said, “It is me,” or a hero who said, 
“She acts as if she was my wife,” would 
knowingly be allowed to appear within the 
pages of any woman’s magazine. 


AN INTERESTING REAPPRAISAL OF 
“DPD. W. Griffith and the Movies” appears in 
the March American Mercury, written by 
Seymour Stern. It is Stern’s contention 
that, since the motion picture is America’s 
peculiar art, the one medium of expression 
which this civilization does not owe to any 
older civilization, and since Griffith is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the father and the 
undisputed master of the motion picture, 
then “Griffith is our one really important 
national and native artist.” Stern knew 
Griffith well for twenty-five years and is now 
completing an authorized biography of the 
director. There is interesting biographical 
material in this article, but the focus here is 
directed primarily upon those events of 
Griffith’s life connected with his major pro- 
ductions. These are described in detail and 
their importance in relation to the develop- 
ment of film techniques made clear. Stu- 
dents will enjoy this article, which should 
help to give them some historical perspec- 


tive concerning the entertainment which 
they so easily take for granted. 


“NEWCOMERS IN AMERICAN FIC- 
tion” is the general theme for the three lead 
articles in the Saturday Review of Literature 
for February 12. In “America’s Young 
Novelists” John W. Aldridge compares the 
novelists of the “Lost Generation,” Scott 
Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Dos Passos, and 
E. E. Cummings, to the novelists of the new 
war fiction, Mailer, Burns, and Shaw, “‘un- 
easy inheritors of a revolution.” 

Harrison Smith, in “Sizing Up the 
Comers,” announces and discusses the nine 
first novels published in 1948 by American 
writers which have been selected by the 
Saturday Review as the most significant of 
last year’s harvest. These are: The Naked 
and the Dead, by Norman Mailer; The 
Young Lions, by Irwin Shaw; The Last of the 
Conquerors, by William Gardner Smith; The 
Gesture, by John Cobb; Raintree County, by 
Ross E. Lockridge, Jr.; Other Voices, Other 
Rooms, by Truman Capote; Woman with a 
Sword, by Hollister Noble; That Winter, by 
Merle Miller; and The Golden Net, by Ruby 
Redinger. 

The third article, ‘’48’s Nine” by 
Rochelle Girson, is a series of thumbnail 
biographies based on interviews with the 
nine authors mentioned above. All but one 
made the best-seller lists, and all but one 
find they cannot live by books alone and 
“must dilute their literary drive with at least 
some drudgery.” 


‘Lend Me Your Ears” 


SAMUEL G. GILBURT, NCTE Committee on Radio 


I. A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON RADIO 
AND TELEVISION FOR TEACHERS 


WaALpo. Handbook for Broadcasting. 
2d ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1941. 

ATKINSON, CARROL. Radio Network Contribu- 
tions to Education. Boston: Meador Pub. 
Co., 1942. 


Barnouw, Erik. Handbook of Radio Writing. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. Student 
ed. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Barr, A. S., and Eusank, H. L. Radio in the 
Classroom. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1942. 

BARTLETT, KENNETH L. How To Use Radio. 
Washington, D.C.: National Association of 
Broadcasters, 1938. 
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cast. Minneapolis: Northwestern Press, 1948. 

Bryson, LyMAN. Time for Reason about Radio. 
New York: George W. Stewart, 1948. 

CALLAHAN, J. W. Radio Workshop for Children. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 

CANTRIL, H., and ALLport, G. W. Psychology 
of Radio. New York: Reprinted by Peter 
Smith, 1941. 

COoRWIN, NoRMAN. Thirteen by Corwin. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942. 

Darrow, BEN H. Radio Trailblazing. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: College Book Co., 1940. 

/ Duntop, Orrin E., Jr. Understanding Televi- 

sion. New York: Greenberg Pub., 1948. 

, Eppy, W. C. Television: Eyes of Tomorrow. New 

York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. 

Gorpon, Dorotuy. All Children Listen. New 
York: George W. Stewart, 1942. 

Hertzoc, HErTA. Survey of Research on Chil- 
dren’s Radio Listening. New York: Office of 
Radio Research, Columbia University, 1941. 

HERZBERG, Max J. (ed.). Radio and English 
Teaching. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1941. (Out of print.) 

HuBBELL, Ricu. W. 4000 Years of Television. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 

Hutcuinson, Tuomas. Here Is Television. New 

( York: Hastings House, 1946. 

Kerru, Auice. How To Speak and Write for 
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LANDRY, RoBERT L. Who, What, Why Is Radio? 

New York: George W. Stewart, 1942. 

Lass, A.; E.; and AxELRop, D. Plays 
from Radio. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1948. 
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1940. 
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York: Greenberg, 1947. 
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New York: Little, Brown & Co., 1946. 

STERNER, ALICE. Radio, Motion Pictures and 

Reading Interests. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1947. 


TYLER, KinGpoN S. Telecasting and Color. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946. 

WALLER, JupitH C. Radio, the Fifth Estate. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 

WEAVER, LUTHER. Technique of Radio Writing. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. 

WuitE, LLEWELLYN. The American Radio. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
Wittey, R. D., and Youne, H. A. Radio in 

Elementary Education. Boston: D. C. Heath, 


1948. 
WItiiAMs, ALBERT N. Listening. Denver, Colo.: 
University of Denver, 1948. 

WoELFEL, N., and Taytor, I. K. Radio and the 
School. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1945. 
WytteE, MAx. Best Broadcasts of 1939-40. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. 


II, FULLER BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Radio Bibliography. Prepared by Grr- 
TRUDE G. BRODERICK and RotH M. Row- 
LAND. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, Federal Security Agency, 1945. 


Radio Reference Books and Other Publica- 
tions. Prepared especially for broadcasting 
by WiLtiAm C. ACKERMAN. New York: Re- 
printed by C.B.S., 1946. 


OscaR Rose. Radio Broadcasting and 
Television. An annotated bibliography. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1947. Nearly one 
thousand titles are listed in this rapidly de- 
veloping field. 


What Shall We Read about Radio? Com- 
piled by Lewin. Audio-Visual 
Guides, 172 Renner Ave., Newark, N.J., 
1942. 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Listenables. A listing of selected radio 
programs, of invaluable aid to teachers. 
Edited by Leon C. Hoop, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Radio of NCTE, 61 Lafayette 
Ave., East Orange, N.J. Weekly; $2.50 a 
year. 


An excellent monograph is A Course of 
Study in Radio Appreciation, by ALICE 
STERNER. It may be purchased for $1.00 
from William Lewin, 172 Renner Ave., 
Newark, N.]J. 
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Journal of the A.E.R. is a monthly publi- 
cation of the Association for Education by 
Radio, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
Membership, including subscription, $3.00. 


News Tonight is a study guide on radio 
newscasting. It is issued free as a public 
service by Radio Information Bureau, 
Compton News Service, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Radio Is Yours, by JEROME H. SPINGARN, 
is obtainable for $0.20 from Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. Thirty-eighth St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Radio Listening, $0.35, and Let’s Learn To 
Listen, a 60-page booklet for $0.25, are both 
publications of the Wisconsin Joint Com- 
mittee for Better Radio Listening. They 
contain much material on aids to evaluation 
of programs and techniques in forming 
listener councils. Write to Mrs. N. W. 
Nadding, 143 N. Hancock, Madison, 
Wis. 


Most of the popular magazines devoted 
to radio and television are unfit for class- 
room use. The best one available because of 
its consistently high-quality radio reviews is 
Radio-Best and Television, 452 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N-Y., $3.00 a year, and ob- 
tainable on large newsstands. 


The Sunday editions of the New York 
Times and of the New York Herald-Tribune 
are replete with valuable information and 
source material on radio. 


Practical English, one of the Scholastic 
Magazine publications, is a rich, consistent 
source of radio material, classroom aids, and 
scripts. The editor is Margaret Hauser, 
7 E. Twelfth St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Time and Newsweek have weekly depart- 
ments devoted to radio, of use in school. 


F.R.E.C. Service Bulletin, U.S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., is especially drawn up for 
educators interested in radio and is mailed 
free on request. 


The News Letter, of which Edgar Dale, 
the well-known audio-visual authority, is 
the editor, is a monthly. It contains news of 
particular value to teachers concerning the 
communication mediums and can be ob- 
tained for a 25-cent fee for nameplate from 
the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Variety, 154 W. Forty-sixth St., New 
York 19, N.Y., is a weekly costing $0.25 and 
is the best of the professional trade journals 
dealing with the entertainment field. 


Teachers can borrow radio scripts and 
transcriptions for classroom or assembly use 
directly on free loan from the Script and 
Transcription Service, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


Most of the networks and many local sta- 
tions publish educational bulletins as a pub- 
lic service. Regularly appearing guides, at 
present, containing selected programs with 
interesting comment on radio and personali- 
ties are: On the Dial, N.B.C., Radio City, 
New York 20, N.Y.; and C.B.S. Listener’s 
Guide, C.B.S., 485 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. 


One of the very best, most interesting, 
and latest pamphlets is The Radio Listener’s 
Bill of Rights, by CHARLES SIEPMANN, 
chairman of New York University’s depart- 
ment of communications. For a copy, send 
$0.25 to the Anti-Defamation League, 212 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Books and Recordings 


A NEW APPROACH TO READING 


The very nature of a literary anthology 
makes it a course of study for the majority 
of teachers into whose hands it falls. This 
fact puts an almost God-like obligation upon 
the compilers and publishers of anthologies 
to have the right answers to such questions 
as: What are student interests at different 
age levels? What books best satisfy student 
interests? What is literary or aesthetic value 
in a piece of writing? What cultural and hu- 
man values ought to be revealed in reading? 
Should intensive or extensive reading be 
stressed? What concepts will help develop 
a mature reader? And, finally, what litera- 
ture will be adequate for the divergent read- 
ing abilities of the average class? In the an- 
thology People in Literature, the authors, 
Luella B. Cook, Walter Loban, and Ruth 
M. Stauffer, present their answers to the 
above questions as applied to the tenth 
grade; and, with Tremaine McDowell, they 
offer an eleventh-grade volume, America 
through Literature? These two books are the 
second volume and third volumes in the 
“Pagaent of Literature” series. 
~ People in Literature and America through 


~—Literature are among the most successful at- 


tempts to date to meet the criteria of ques- 
tions which we set up in the first paragraph. 
In fact, they are remarkable in many ways. 
In the first place, their contents are so ar- 
ranged as to provide continuity of theme 
and subject matter and yet meet the needs 
and interests of the intended readers. Clearly, 
too, the compilers intend their anthologies 
to be only core material or readings common 


* Luella B. Cook, Walter Loban, and Ruth M. 
Stauffer (eds.), People in Literature. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. 

2Luella B. Cook, Walter Loban, Tremaine 
McDowell, and Ruth M. Stauffer (eds.), America 
through Literature. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1948. 


to the group, for they include excellent sug- 
gestions for further reading at the end of 
each unit. In these suggestions are books for 
all levels of reading ability. Furthermore, 
all the selections have been chosen because 
of literary merit and interest for the reader, 
yet the vocabulary and style are well within 
the ability range of the average tenth- and 
eleventh-graders. One of the finest features 
of the books is the abundance of excellent 
photographs which tie into the themes and 
moods of the selections. Even the covers 
have very handsome pictures. 

For many years the tenth-grade reading 
course has been a stumbling block for teach- 
ers as well as anthology-makers. A use of lit- 
erary types has been the usual answer. In 
People in Literature the compilers have 
rightly placed the emphasis upon people or 
human values. In other words, what the 
piece of writing has to say in answer to 
tenth-graders’ problems takes precedence 
over literary types. However, the editors 
have obviously sought to pacify the tradi- 
tionalists by providing a table of contents 
by types as well as the usual one of sequence. 
In addition, some selections are followed by 
comments and questions which deal directly 
with literary qualities. All this is useful and 
in no way detracts from the emphasis on 
human values. 

Each selection for America through Litera- 
ture had “to meet two criteria: does it have 
real merit as a piece of writing? and does it 
provide insight into what it means to be an 
American?” It is enough commentary to say 
that the editors through selections, through 
organization, and through study helps have 
compounded a most usable and valuable col- 
lection of American literature. Each item 
contribures to one’s understanding of the 
American dream of freedom, democracy, the 
good life, and the common faith. What must 
surely be a typographical error occurs on 
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page 248, where Tremaine McDowell is 
listed as the author of Patrick Henry’s 


famous “Call to Arms” speech. It would be 


easy to point out significant omissions, but 
the editors in their Introduction state quite 
logically that no one book can be a compre- 
hensive compendium of the best American 
writing. 

Admirable and commendable as they are, 
these two volumes for tenth and eleventh 
grades suffer from two of the evils of all an- 
thologies. First, they are too big and heavy. 
The tenth-grade volume weighs a bit over 
two and a half pounds; the other, a trifle less 
than three pounds. The only intelligent way 
to use the books would be as core material; 
hence, a classroom set would suffice. The 
other evil is the sense of completeness, finali- 
ty, or “‘this-is-itness” with which all printed 
courses of study are imbued. Used by the 
indolent, ignorant, or too busy teacher, the 
anthology becomes the only reading experi- 
ence for all students. In this respect the use 
of People in Literature and America through 
Literature could be viewed with less odium 
than most of their predecessors. 


HERLIN SLOCOMB 
GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FOLK SONGS AND BALLADS 


Five albums have been added to the 
growing list of ballad and folk-song record- 
ings. 

Richard Dyer-Bennet sings the tradition- 
al songs,’ each in a spirit appropriate to it; 
and his singing wears well, a matter of im- 
portance if the records are to be played 
often. The inclusions are ““The Devil and the 
Farmer’s Wife” (Child 278); “Eggs and 
Marrowbones”’; Willow Tree” (Child 
4); “Villikens and His Dinah” (the girl who 
preferred true love to riches); “Swapping 
Song”; “The Old Maid” (an interesting 
variant); “Early One Morning”; ‘“‘Green- 
sleeves”; and “Oh Sally My Dear.” 

A-573. Richard Dyer-Bennet: Twentieth Cen- 


tury Minstrel, ed. Alan Lomax, but without notes. 
Decca. $4.20. 
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Josh White sings with his brother Bill 
“Josh and Bill Blues” and ‘‘Dip His Finger 
in the Water.” He sings alone, excellently, 
“Watercress,” and, quite disappointingly, 
the traditional ballads “Lord Randall,” bet- 
ter sung by Susan Reed, and “Molly Ma- 
lone” and “Waltzing Matilda” (‘The 
Swagman”’), both much better done by 
Dyer-Bennet. The play-song “The Green 
Grass Grows All Around” and the obtru- 
sively propagandist “Jim Crow” complete 
the album.? 

The Sod Buster Ballads? are more fun 
than any barrel of monkeys. Woody Guthrie 
sings “Hard, Ain’t It Hard,” which com- 
bines false-hearted lover, gambling man, 
and Child 76; “I Ride an Old Paint”; and 
“House of the Rising Sun,” a sad story of 
wickedness in ‘“‘New Orleens.” The others 
are “Ground Hog,” sung by Pete Seeger, 
and “The Dodger Song” and “State of 
Arkansas,” sung by Lee Hayes. 


The chanteys and whaling ballads‘ are 
sung straight and with gusto: by Woody 
Guthrie, “Blow the Man Down”; by Peter 
Hawes, ‘“‘Haul Away Joe” and “Away 
Rio”; and by Pete Seeger, “Blow Ye Wind, 
Heigh-Ho,” ‘The Coast of High Barbary,” 
and “The Golden Vanity” (of which by far 
the best recording is that by Dyer-Bennet). 


The Listen to Our Story’ records prove dis- 
appointing after frequent playing: there is 
too much “hillbilly” in them. The teacher 
might well await better recordings of “Lady 
Gay,” “The Girl I Left behind Me,” “‘Pret- 
ty Polly” (particularly bad), “Rock about, 
My Saro Jane,” “True Religion,” and 
“Stackerlee.” “The Derby Ram” is avail- 
able elsewhere by Haddock and by Dyer- 


2 A-611. Josh White: Ballads and Blues. II, ed. 
Alan Lomax, with notes. Decca. $4.20. 

3CR-10. Sod Buster Ballads: Folk Songs of the 
Early West, ed. Alan Lomax, with notes. Commo- 
dore. $4.20. 


4CR-11. Deep Sea Chanteys and Whaling Ballads, 
ed. Alan Lomax, with notes. Commodore. $4.20. 


5 B-1024. Listen to Our Story: A Panorama of 
American Ballads, ed. Alan Lomax, with booklet 
containing words and music. Brunswick. $4.20. 
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Bennet; “John Henry” by Niles, Dyer-Ben- 
net, and Robeson. 

The singers use different accompaniments 
skilfully, chiefly guitar and five-string banjo. 
For the chanteys, recorder and harmonica 
are also used. 

T. C. HOEPFNER 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Cousin Emmy reverts in this album’ to 
the traditional singing style of her Kentucky 
grandmother, with only a glint of radio hill- 


1 A-574. Cousin Emmy: Kentucky Mountain 
Ballads. Decca. $4.00. 


billy to betray Emmy’s present occupation. 
The album contains a full version of the al- 
ways charming ballad, ‘Pretty Fair Maid 
All in the Garden,” and seven lyrics, all 
genuine American folk song. The quality of 
the songs is comparable to that of the Li- 
brary of Congress pressings; moreover, the 
recording is of studio, not “field,” quality. 
Cousin Emmy’s banjo- and guitar-picking 
are fine examples of folk musicianship. Ex- 
cept for ‘‘Pretty Fair Maid,” the sides are 
more interesting musically than poetically. 


FLETCHER COLLINS, JR. 


Mary BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Peace, My Daughters. By SHIRLEY BARKER. Crown. 
$3.00. 


This is a different story of Salem witchcraft in the 
1690’s. The devil appeared in the person of hand- 
some young John Horne, and soon children and 
young girls were tormented, abused, and persecuted 
by witches whom they accused in raptures and rav- 
ings and hysterical convulsions. Witches were con- 
demned by ministers and judges. In mounting ex- 
citement the reader sees the greed, envy, and ambi- 
tion in the human heart and the manifestations of 
evil. In the end society is freed of this delusion in the 
1690’s, and Reverend Samuel Willard pronounces 
the benediction: “‘Fear and distrust and hatred are 
gone among men... . The spirit of persecution has 
gone from among us.... Peace, my daughters.” 
Seventeenth century! 


Double Muscadine. By FRANcES GAITHER. Macmil- 
lan. $3.50. 


The author was reared and educated in Missis- 
sippi and thoroughly understands the background of 
this novel, which is based upon the records of an 
actual murder trial. A beautiful yellow girl is being 
tried for the attempted murder of her owner’s whole 
family. A child died. The trial is followed day by day. 
The interest lies not in the prisoner’s guilt so much 
asin the effect the spectacular trial, which fascinates 
the community, has upon the public and everyone 
concerned. The judge, the doctor, many jurors, and 
witnesses stand up quite well as humane, intelligent 
people. Only the merciless backwoods lawyer who 
defends the slave girl is swayed by purely personal 


motives. A social study. March Book-of-the-Month 
selection. 


City of the Bees. FRANK S. Stuart. Whittlesey 
House. $3.00. 


A beautifully written story of a colony of wild 
bees living in the hollowed heart of a forest oak. A 
scientist describes the marvels and complexities of an 
old, old society. There are many fascinating facts: 
the structure of the eyes, reproduction, hibernation, 
enemies, the life of worker, drone, and queen, etc. 
For leisurely reading. 


To Hell and Back. By Aupie Murpny. Holt. $3.00. 


The author was born on a sharecropper farm in 
Texas, started working when nine years old, joined 
the army at eighteen. His outfit fought from North 
Africa to Germany. Readers may shy away from war 
aims, politics, and ambitions of top brass, heroes and 
persecutions; but youth facing another war, and 
older people who want a war to end something, 
should read this story of what being a soldier is like. 
Written in the first person, it is clear and convincing. 
The main reason he wrote the book, he says, is to 
remind a forgetful public of the boys who never came 
home. ‘‘The little fellow who did what he was told 
and paid the price’’ is, to the writer, the great man of 
the war. “My Country—America. I may be branded 
by the war, but I will not be defeated by it... .I 
will learn to live again.” Youth! 


The Nancy Flyer: A Stagecoach Epic. By ERNEST 
Poote. Crowell. $3.00. 


Concord coaches and their drivers, charming 
women managers of taverns who provide gay eve- 
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nings’ entertainment and wonderful food for trav- 
elers, all are combined in this thrilling, colorful story 
of a bygone day. The drivers are judges of women 
and horses. New Hampshire’s hilly roads and inns 
largely form the background. General Grant, who 
loved horses, Cornelius Vanderbilt, P. T. Barnum, 
Henry Ward Beecher—all were at times passengers 
on Nancy Flyer.” 


Toasted English. By MARGHANITA LASKt. Houghton. 
$2.50. 


The caste system in England comes in for a whim- 
sical spoofing. Five people who escaped from Singa- 
pore and were marooned on an island near New 
Guinea are rescued and returned to their native 
England. They have had radio news which has not 
quite enlightened them. They find the country and 
the people quite organized into A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, 
and E’s—what the prime minister calls “the perfect 
flowering of the caste system.” People of birth, 
money, position, and ‘‘an easy attitude of superior- 
ity,” of course, are A’s. Seemingly very delightful 
(especially to the A’s) at first. 


The God-Seeker. By Srtnctarr Lewis. Random 
House. $3.50. 


A story of pioneer life in Minnesota as lived and 
seen by Aaron Gadd, a carpenter, who went there 
from New England as a missionary about 1847. He 
became a builder later. The Sioux, the underground 
railway, and “robber barons” add to the excitement 
of life on a frontier. Lewis is, as ever, somewhat 
satirical and clever but less didactic than in earlier 
novels. 


The Sugar Islands. By ALec WAuGH. Farrar, Straus. 
$3.00. 


Waugh says that he has written the kind of book 
he would have liked to read before he first went to 
the West Indies. Informative, exotic, and adven- 
turous. 


The Family on Gramercy Park. By Henry Nose 
MAcCRACKEN. Scribner. $2.75. 


A story of a boyhood in New York in the nineties. 
The future Vassar president grew up with a father 
(chancellor of New York University) who instilled in 
him a zeal for the education of less fortunate boys 
who might in time govern the city better than the 
politicians of Tammany Hall were doing. But it was 
“the gang” that gave color to his life and to the 
book. The boys were looking ahead. “‘As for me I’m 
going to be an explorer. I’m going to foreign coun- 
tries and find things. Papa [the chancellor] says I’m 
going to be a scholar, only he’s worried, because I 
don’t get things straight. I don’t lie exactly, I just 
stretch the truth to fit my imagination.” 
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The Wound Dresser. By WALT WaiTMaN. Edited by 
RicHarRD M. BucKke. With Introduction by 
Oscar CARGILL. Bodley Press. Pp. 200. $3.00. 


Letters written to Whitman’s mother from the 
hospitals in Washington during the Civil War. First 
printed in 1897. 


Dostoievski. By ANDRé Give. New Directions. Pp. 
176. $2.50. 


First published in 1925. Introduction by Arnold 
Bennett (1925), who quotes Gide: “Everything 
Dostoievski ever wrote is worth reading—nothing 
can safely be omitted.” 


Pierre, or the Ambiguities. By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
Edited, with Preface and Introduction, by 
Henry A. Murray. Hendricks House. $5.00. 


The first American edition of Pierre was pub- 
lished in 1852, a year after Moby Dick. In the Intro- 
duction, Dr. Murray, who is a psychologist, gives a 
penetrating analysis of the autobiographical char- 
acter of Pierre and of Melville’s preoccupation with 
the spiritual conflict between good and evil. Whereas 
Ahab was defiant, Pierre reflects Melville’s increas- 
ing conviction that man is powerless in struggling 
against evil. Dr. Murray says that he, as a psycholo- 
gist, has tried to bring a “‘little knowledge of uncon- 
scious mental processes to bear upon the interpreta- 
tion of Melville’s less obvious meanings, of a few of 
the mystical, of the emotionally illogical, and of the 
truth bejuggling of parts of his book.” 


Last Operas and Plays. By Gertrupe STEIN. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by CARL VAN 
VECHTEN. Rinehart. $5.00. 


The final collection of Gertrude Stein’s nineteen 
plays, including uncut versions of the famous The 
Mother of Us All, Four Saints in Three Acts, and Yes 
Ts for a Very Young Man. Ina twelve-page interpre- 
tive Introduction Mr. Van Vechten says: ‘Her plays 
abound in the use of compression, repetitions, 
mystification and a casual employment of whatever 
was going on around her at the moment of writing, 
qualities inherent in her books as well.” 


Young Hickory: The Life and Times of President 
James K. Polk. By MARTHA MCBRIDE MORREL. 
Dutton. $4.50. 


In a labor of love and understanding the author 
emphasizes the warm personality of President Polk. 
He faced with intelligence and courage the split on 
the slavery issue, the Texas, the Oregon, and the 
Mexican policies. Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, 
Zachary Taylor, Daniel Webster, and many con- 
temporaries figure importantly in her story. Empha- 
sis is quite as largely on the times as upon the biogra- 
phy. 
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The Lion Tamer. By BRYAN MACManon. Dutton. 
$2.75. 

Twenty-two stories by a young Irish ballad- 
writer. Although the setting is Irish, the stories have 
universality. They are full of the vigor, drama, and 
wit of daily living in an Irish village, ‘“‘the compact, 
intimate huddle, scooped out of Kerry rawness.” 
MacMahon has recently had a play taken for pro- 
duction by the Abbey Theatre, and he has won high 
praise in Ireland and England. Good reading. 


Nineteen Stories. By GRAHAM GREENE. Viking. 
$2.75. 

By the author of The Heart of the Matter, The 
Power and the Glory, and others. Beautifully written, 
readable (and understandable) stories somewhat in 
the Willa Cather pattern. “The Basement Room,” 
a story of childhood, is of especial interest. ‘“The 
Other Side of the Border,” West African in back- 
ground, with the notes of the author who spent a 
year there, is good. African novels are appearing in 
some numbers. 


The Ghostly Tales of Henry James. Edited by LEon 
EpEt. Rutgers University Press. $5.00. 


In a lengthy Introduction, the editor discusses 
the James family’s supernatural experiences with 
invisible “‘visitations’” (“‘vastation” in Swedenbor- 
gian language). The father, brother William, and 
sister Alice all had at least “surges of fantasies.” 
James relates nightmares of his own experience. This 
collection of eighteen stories includes ““The Turn of 
the Screw,” “Chronological Table,” and ‘‘A Note 
on Sources.”’ A book to own. An attractive volume of 


765 pages. 


A Tree of Night and Other Stories. By TRUMAN 
Capote. Random House. $2.75. 


By the author of Other Voices, Other Rooms. “All 
I want to do is tell the story, and sometimes it’s best 
to choose a Symbol. I wouldn’t know a Freudian 
symbol as such if you showed it to me.”’ Capote lived 
as a child among older relatives in an isolated place 
near New Orleans, where he had access to a good 
library and at ten loved Willa Cather, Flaubert, and 
Proust. He is self-educated, has been around. To say 
that his stories are odd—baffling—is to put it very 
mildly. But read them and meditate; you may like 
them. 


Tarka the Otter. By HENRY WILLIAMSON. Dutton. 
$3.00. 
First issued in 1928. “A remarkable book”— 
Thomas Hardy. “It is marvelous”—Arnold Bennett. 
A treasured nature book. 


The Portable Sherwood Anderson. By Horace 
Grecory. Viking. $2.00. 


Lengthy Introduction by editor. Includes “Poor 
Whites,” selections from Winesburg, Ohio, six stories 


from other books, fine biographical portraits, letters, 
and newspaper writing. 


The Young and Fair. By Ricuarp Nasu. Dramatists 
Play Service. $2.25. 


The setting is a fashionable junior college for 
young women. The theme is the danger of compro- 
mising with personal integrity. There are an idealis- 
tic young student, others less idealistic, faculty, 
board members, etc. Suspense, comedy, drama. 


Notes toward the Definition of Culture. By T. S. 
Euror. Harcourt. Pp. 128. $2.50. 


Contents: ‘‘The Three Senses of ‘Culture’”’; 
“The Class and the Elite”; “Unity and Diversity: 
The Region”; ‘Unity and Diversity: Sect and Cult’’; 
Note on Culture and Politics’”’; “Notes on Educa- 
tion and Culture”; ‘‘Conclusion”; ‘Appendix: The 
Unity of European Culture.” Mr. Eliot points out 
that our standards of culture are lower than they 
were fifty years ago and finds evidence of this decay 
in every department of human activity. 


The Truman Program. Edited by M. B. SCHNAPPER. 
Public Affairs Press. $2.95. 


Addresses and messages by Harry S. Truman, 
President of United States. “What’s Ahead for 
Business, Labor and Agriculture under the Legisla- 
tive and Campaign Proposals of the New Demo- 
cratic Administration,” the jacket summarizes. 


Poets and Story-Tellers: A Book of Critical Essays. By 
Davin Cecit. Macmillan. $4.00. 


Nine essays: “‘Anthony and Cleopatra,” “‘John 
Webster,” “Thomas Gray,” ‘Fanny Burney,” 
“Jane Austen,” “Turgenev,” “Adolphe,” “Virginia 
Woolf,” and “E. M. Forster.’ Delightful. Readers 
will have favorites, but everyone will enjoy those on 
Jane Austen and Virginia Woolf. 


Irma and the Hermit: My Life in Korea. By Irma T. 
MartEeRI. Norton. $2.95. 
The wife of an officer stationed in Korea tells of 
a people with four thousand years of tradition facing 
a new order and way of living. 


An Outline of Psycho-analysis. By SIGMUND FREUD. 
Norton. $2.00. 


For layman and student, the “quintessence” of 
Freud. 


The Mature Mind. By H. A. Overstreet. Norton. 
$2.95. 
What immaturity is, what it does, how to recog- 
nize it in one’s self. By the author of Jnfluencing 
Human Behavior. 
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BOOKS AND 


Nausea. By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE. New Directions. 
$3.00. 


The essential ideas of the originator of Existen- 
tialism are presented in his first novel. 


Gold Rush Album. Edited by JosrpH Henry Jack- 
son. Scribner. $10. 


A pictorial record of places and people: old draw- 
ings, engravings, and paintings, impressive in num- 
ber and quality. All routes are covered. There were 
many literate people among the adventurers, who 
wrote well of their experiences. 


The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. By Joun D. 
Carr. Harper. $3.50. 


A full biography, documented, and illustrated 
with many photographs. Emphasis upon his many- 
faceted life aside from his creation of Sherlock 
Holmes. 


Versus. By OGDEN Nasu. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


A new collection of poems, the first published 
since 1942. 


There Is No Armour. By Howarp Sprinc. Harper. 
$3.00. 


By the author of My Son, My Son. A successful 
portrait painter tells the story of his life in England 
for the last fifty years. Many characters are frus- 
trated and unhappy. A long emotional, sympathetic 
novel. 


In Search of a Future: Persia, Egypt, Iraq and Pales- 
tine. By Maurice Hinpus. Doubleday. $3.00. 


The author is sympathetic toward Israel and 
compares its agrarian achievements with the agricul- 
tural lag in the Mohammedan countries, where the 
land is worn out. He believes the Mohammedans 
must copy the Jewish pattern. (Perhaps they need 
more help too.) 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Toward Better Teaching: 1949 Yearbook of the Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Pp. 281. $3.00. 


A country-wide collection of examples of better 
teaching organized around seven characteristics, 
such as “‘Promoting Co-operative Learning,” ““Help- 
ing Pupils Develop Self-direction,” “Helping Pupils 
Develop Values,” “Helping Pupils Evaluate Learn- 
ing.” Although in most of the examples learning of 
conventional subject matter is going on, the presen- 
tation focuses upon the (even more important?) con- 
comitant learnings. 
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FOR THE STUDENT 


Pleasure in Literature. By Ecpert W. NreMAN and 
Georce FE. Sat. Harcourt. Pp. 654. $2.92. 


The ninth-grade book in the “Living Literature” 
series, arranged in rather close-knit topical units and 
provided with an introduction to each selection as 
well as follow-up suggestions for thinking or discus- 
sion. The selections themselves—some of them fac- 
tual narratives—have holding power, and each unit 
ends with a “preview” (sample) of a book-length 
work of the same kind. 


English: Books One, Two, Three, and Four. By H. G. 
Paut and IsaBeL Kincuevor. Lyons & Carna- 
han. Book One: Pp. 504. $2.00. Book Two: Pp. 
596. $2.00. Book Three: Pp. 535. $2.00. Book 
Four: Pp. sor. $2.00. 


Somewhat similar to the authors’ earlier series, 
“Units in English.” To be carefully distinguished 
from another series with the same laconic title. Ac- 
tivities and “rhetoric” are in Part I of each book; 
the systematic grammar and usage in Part II. The 
authors’ usual practice is to present first the useful- 
ness to the students of some type of communication 
or of some skill, then to teach the technique, and to 
follow with briefly stated activities in which the 
technique will be used. Some attractive illustrations, 
especially in the first two books. 


Business English in Action. By J. C. TRESSLER and 
Maurice C. Lreman. Heath. Pp. 529. $2.80. 


A typical volume of the Tressler series, with 360 
pages devoted to detailed advice about various kinds 
of business writing and speaking, and exercises in 
such activities, with most matters of grammar and 
usage relegated to Part II. Apparently intended for 
twelfth-year students expecting to go directly from 
school to business. 


Handbook of Radio Production. By Ertk BARNOUW. 
Heath. Pp. 324. $3.35. 


This book assumes the completed script (dealt 
with in his earlier Handbook of Radio Writing) and 
actors, musicians, and engineers with a basic know]l- 
edge of their professions. It treats studio arrange- 
ment, team work, and rehearsals, and is for par- 
ticipants other than directors, for sponsors, and for 
curious outsiders. 


How To Double Your Vocabulary. By S. STEPHENSON 
Situ. Crowell. Pp. 360. $3.00. 


Assuming that his average reader has a ten- 
thousand-word vocabulary, the author tries by all 
sorts of devices to teach him the second ten thousand 
of Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word List. Smith’s nearest 
approach to a formula is the exploitation of common 
roots and affixes. He has many interesting comple- 
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tion tests or games. The blurb employs the largely 
erroneous supposition that, because word knowledge 
and success correlate highly, the first causes the 
second. 


Steps to Language Power. By Eraet G. Warp, EvAN 
LopceE, and Finca. Harper. Pp. 382. 


A ninth-grade text. Part I, for the first semester, 
devotes fifty pages to “simple’”’ sentence patterns, 
twenty-four pages to advice about various kinds of 
writing and speaking, and twenty-two pages to im- 
provement of reading. Communication occasions or 
projects, if there are to be any, are left for the teacher 
to supply. There isa fifty-page alphabetical reference 
section on grammar and usage. 


Word Clues. By AmMsEL GREENE. Row, Peterson. 
Spiral bound in fiberboard. Pp. 122. $2.00. 


A textbook-workbook designed to increase stu- 
dents’ vocabularies through a study of Greek and 
Latin roots. A teacher’s Word Clues Guide ($0.50) is 
free to teachers of classes using the book. 


How To Read Better and Faster. By NorMAN Lewis. 
Crowell. Pp. 319. $3.00. 


A home-study book for adults, giving detailed di- 
rections for a five-week course of exercises. Some of 
the speed exercises are ingenious. Unfortunately the 
book attempts more than a genius teacher could ac- 
complish in five weeks of personal instruction—and 
the jacket blurb claims the book will do it! 


PAMPHLETS 


Should Religious Beliefs Be Studied and Criticized in 
an American Public High School? By WriLtiaM 
JANSEN, superintendent of New York City 
Schools. New York City Board of Education, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 


The administration’s statement of its reasons for 
banning the Nation from high-school libraries. The 
general issue is a serious one, which all school admin- 
istrations and teachers should consider very care- 
fully. Other controversial issues are to be discussed 
in school, but the fundamental law of the land sepa- 
rates the government from religion. 


English Literature as a Road to Wisdom. By SAMUEL 
A. Nock. “Human Affairs Pamphlets.’ Henry 
Regnery Co., Hinsdale, Ill. $0.25. 


In the old days students of the Greek and Roman 
classics succeeded in public life (and private affairs?) 
because in reading the classics they had learned to 
know people singly and collectively and had ac- 
quired attitudes or values. Since most people wi// not 
study the Greek and Latin works. . . . 
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A Formula for Predicting Readability. By EpGaR 
DALE and JEANNE S. CHALL. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University. $0.50. 


A reprint of the full text of two articles in the 
Educational Research Bulletin, already reported 
briefly in English Journal’s “Report and Summary.” 


Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children. By JosETTE 
FRANK. “Public Affairs Pamphlet,’ No. 148. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York 16. $0.20. 


Miss Frank regards excessive use of these enter- 
tainers or addiction to the wrong kind asa symptom 
of deeper trouble, not usually a cause. 


Improving the National Leadership for Teacher Edu- 
cation: A Report of the Committee on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education. By 
LAWRENCE D. HAsKEw. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


The Educational Clinic. By L. D. Haskrw. American 
Council on Education. $1.00. 


An educational clinic is a visit to a school by out- 
side educators and the discussion afterward of the 
best way of doing what the visitors saw attempted. 


Fundamental Education. U.S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1948, No. 13. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $0.10. 


Three sections of “Fundamental Education— 
Definition and Program,” a report by the secre- 
tariat of UNESCO. 


Education in Venezuela. U.S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1948, No. 14. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. $0.30. 


Women—and Their Money. By MaAxwetv. S. 
Stewart. “Public Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 146. 
Public Affairs Committee. $0.20. 


Worth owning for any teacher who has saved or 
can save any money. 


Your Teeth—How To Save Them. By HERBERT 
Yauraks. “Public Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 147. 
Public Affairs Committee. $0.20. 


Capital Formation under Free Enterprise. National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 West Forty- 
ninth Street, New York 20. 
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The ACD: In Summary 


The AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


Text Edition 


In one year’s time, the AcD has been almost universally accepted as “the best 
desk dictionary on the market.” It is with confidence that we urge you again to 
compare other desk dictionaries with the ACD on these points: 


uP-TO-DATENESS—-Examples of changes made in the printing now at 
press include, among others, redefinition of the Air Force to note the 
unification of the armed services; notation of the death of Gandhi; 
definition of terms concerning jet propulsion; Truman’s biographical 
data brought up to date. Type is standing and corrections are being 
made as needed. 


EASE OF FINDING INFORMATION—A single alphabetical list for all entries; 
pronunciation key at the bottom of each right-hand page; etymology 
key at the bottom of each left-hand page; commonest definition listed 
first. 


SIMPLICITY OF DEFINITIONS—-Rudolf Flesch, now-famous author of The 
Art of Plain Talk, and originator of the Flesch formula for judging the 
simplicity of writing, ranks the Acp the most readable of four desk dic- 
tionaries tested. He comments, ‘‘The acp has the simplest and most 
readable definitions; it is also most consistent in its simple style.” 


CONTINUING EDITORSHIP—A regular editorial staff is at work, and the 
original Editorial Advisory Board is continuing its advisory function: 
Leonard Bloomfield, Charles C. Fries, W. Cabell Greet, Irving Lorge, 
Kemp Malone. The acp will maintain its newness and thoroughness 
in form and content. 


price—The non-thumb-indexed edition of the Acp is only $5.00; one 
dollar more for the thumb-indexed edition. ; 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33d Street - New York 16, N.Y. 


Titles 
THE ODYSSEY 
OLIVER TWIST 


TREASURE ISLAND 


175 Fifth Avenue 


THE HARVARD 
REPORT 


advises— 


A background of great books should 
be the common possession of all. 
Students should be given the great 
works of literature, cleared of un- 
necessary and unrewarding obsta- 
cles by reflective editing and 
abridgment. (Pp. 107-114) 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 


For normal and remedial classes we present with pride additional Globe adaptations: 


Adapted by 
H. I. Curist 
GREENAWALT & NEVILLE 
Ruts T. KInc 
M. GEorGIA LIVINGSTON 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES NEVILLE & WITHERS 
For copies on approval and a list of recent English publications, write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


New York 10, N.Y. 


4 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Meeting Courses 
of Study 


The PROSE AND POETRY Series is 
based on a cross-section of representative 
courses of study in high school literature. 
The sociological approach to literature 
study, the theme arrangement which 
bri into focus the full significance 
of y authors’ ideas, and the sheer at- 
tractiveness of the books are what makes 
this program different. 

Write for tables of contents and see how 
favorably the PROSE AND POETRY 
books compare with your course of study. 


Teachers’ Manuals — Workbooks 
Individually Bound Classics 


Write for descriptive folders. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y. ty 


Order now for fall 


Pupils’ Reading 
Lists 


Topical, annotated, indexed, 
illustrated 


Books for You 


(Grades 9-12) 
$.35 each; 10 or more $.27 


Your Reading 


(Grades 7-9) 
$.30 each; 10 or more $.22 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 4West 68th Street Chicago 21 


The ASURE 
| 
$4.5¢ 
$4.75 
FUN 


THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


$4.50 plain 
$4.75 thumb indexed 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 


This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
SYNONYMS, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 E. 24th St. © New York 10, N.Y. 
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T rains pupils to speak and write clearly, to read un- 
derstandingly, and to listen intelligently. 


R elies on teachers’ suggestions for improving each 
new edition. 


E ncourages pupils to evaluate their work and pro- 
vides for self-testing. 


S eparates Your Language Activities from the Hand- 
book of Grammar and Usage. 


S tresses practicality in all the normal language ac- 
tivities of school and life. 


I ivens the lessons with gay cartoons that clarify 
and impress grammatical points. 


E xplains clearly and informally and tells pupils ex- 
actly what is expected of them. 


R elates good English to good petsonal and social 


Action 


TWO-BOOK OR FOUR-BOOK EDITIONS. Gr 9-12 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION (Tressler and 
Shelmadine) THREE BOOKS. Gr 7-9 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


